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Oracles of God 


The Prophetic Literature as a Medium of Revelation 


by R. B. Y. SCOTT 


Tue Otp TESTAMENT is the surviving literature of ancient Israel. In 
the first instance it may be studied as such in order to understand the 
history, the social customs, the cultural development, and the religious 
beliefs of this actual nation of the past. But in the circumstances which 
gave birth to the Christian church the Old Testament acquired a unique 
additional role for Christianity. It became “the Scriptures,” or sacred 
and religiously authoritative writings, inherited by the new community 
of the Spirit which believed that its own experience was a fulfilment of 
revelation given to Israel as a “People of God.” The Greek Old Testa- 
ment was, in fact, the first Christian Bible. 

The opening verse of the Epistle to the Hebrews illustrates the fact 
that the prophets of Israel were thought of as the primary recipients 
and exponents of this authoritative revelation to “the fathers.” The 
term is doubtless used broadly to include prophetic utterances by psalm- 
ists, lawgivers, wisdom teachers, and apocalyptists, but it indicates that 
in so far as these were media of revelation, they spoke as prophets, “his 
prophets in the holy scriptures” (Rom. 1:2). But the New Testament 
also speaks more specifically of the prophets, referring either to the sec- 
ond division of the Hebrew Bible (cf. Luke 24:44), or to the historic 
figures whose stories were told and whose utterances were preserved in 
this literary form (cf. Luke 4:27; Matt. 2:17). In this article we con- 
sider one of the greatest of these prophetic figures, Isaiah, and seek light 
on the question as to how the records of Isaiah’s experiences and utter- 
ances not only throw light on the religion of Israel in the eighth century 
B.c., but form an integral part of Christian revelation. What have we 
learned from Isaiah as to the nature, the will, and the ways of God? 

Instead of attempting a comprehensive statement of the experience 
and teaching of this prophet the alternative method will be followed 
of examining in some detail two characteristic passages of undoubted 
authenticity: the story of Isaiah’s call to the prophetic office in Chapter 
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6, and the series of oracles in 1:2-17. As with most of the prophets, the 
literary records of Isaiah’s ministry and message are of three kinds: 
autobiographical narratives or memoirs (e.g., Chap. 6), narratives in 
which the prophet is referred to objectively in the third person (e.g, 
Chap. 7), and oracles or prophetic utterances, occasionally in prose, 
but usually in a rhythmic form which is something between poetry and 
rhetoric (e.g., 1:2-17). The vivid first-hand narrative of Chapter 6 pro- 
vides us with as intimate an insight as one could hope for from so distant 
a time, into the thoughts and feelings of a prophet at a crucial moment 
in his experience. The oracles in Chapter 1 are examples of the prophet’s 
declaratory message, the word in which was revealed the will of the Di- 
vine Lord. For revelation in the prophets is only secondarily a disclosure 
of divine knowledge or understanding; its primary aspect is the an- 
nouncement of what God requires of his worshippers, and what God 
himself is doing and purposes to do. 

We may put it in another way by saying that, so far as the prophet 
himself was concerned, the supreme moment of revelation was the oc- 
casion of his own confrontation by the unmistakable and irresistible 
will of the Lord, his submission to that will and consequent commission- 
ing to make known the word in which the will was to become articulate. 
The ministry of proclamation of the word in oracles continued across 
the years. In varying circumstances, and therefore to various situations 
and in different ways, the prophet spoke in the continuing light of his 
first commission, and with an insight denied to other men. At the same 
time his understanding of the nature and the ways of God was growing; 
his religious experience was an extension and deepening of that to which 
the call had given the first impetus. It is evident that again and again 
Isaiah, for example, spoke not merely as the result of reflection (al- 
though he did this as well) , but because, in an intense moment of spiritual 
abstraction or ecstacy, he felt the word within him once more striving 
for expression. 

How it is that “the word that Isaiah the son of Amoz saw concerning 
Judah and Jerusalem” can be said to be or convey authoritative revela- 
tion for the Christian believer, we shall consider later in conclusion. 
Meantime we must examine certain actual passages which are part of 
the corpus of Christian Scripture. They are important passages, and 
what we find here should throw light on the larger question. 

The fact that we are examining something written, and in an ancient 
language different from our own, determines our method of approach. 
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Since the original manuscripts no longer exist, we must try, by correlat- 
ing the evidence of the best existing Hebrew text, of ancient translations 
and of biblical literary usage, to establish as exactly as possible what 
actually was written in the first instance. Because the evidence is some- 
times insufficient, conflicting or ambiguous, the effort can never be com- 
pletely successful. This fact is stressed because any doctrine of Scripture 
to be true must take account of it. 

When we have established as nearly as possible what was written, 
the next problem is to understand its meaning. Here we must recognize 
two facts—that no two languages correspond exactly in their structure 
and vocabulary, and Hebrew, moreover, is of a different type or family 
of languages from our own; and second, that meaning is conveyed by 
the associations, in the mind of writer and reader, of the words used, 
as well as by the literal meaning of the words and phrases. One result 
of the first is that some biblical passages are susceptible of more than 
one translation, and have been quoted for doctrinal purposes with a 


positiveness which the facts do not warrant. An example of this from 


the passages before us is the familiar Isa. 1:18: “Though your sins be 
as scarlet, they shall be white as snow.” The first part of the verse makes 
it almost impossible to understand this as a promise. Is it then ironical? 
Or does it express the absoluteness of Divine judgment? Is it a question: 
“Can scarlet sins become white?”, or the statement of a hypothetical 
case: “Though your sins were to be as scarlet, they might become white?” 

The same verse provides an example of the importance of knowing 
the associations of words in order to translate them correctly in a par- 
ticular context. The verb rendered “let us reason together” almost al- 
ways suggests a hot dispute rather than a leisurely argument; “let each 
of us make his accusation” is better. Yahweh’s accusation is that his 
people’s sins are like scarlet; can they complain if he will not ignore this? 
Can they object if he makes his covenant mercies conditional on their 
obedience? 

But it is all too easy for biblical scholars to exhaust their efforts in 
the attempt to approximate an authentic text and to translate it cor- 
rectly. These are essential preliminaries, but no more. It is interesting 
and useful to discuss what is meant exactly by “his skirts filled the temple” 
in the opening verse of Chapter 6, but what really matters is to recog- 
hize the artistic purpose of the phrase in the narrative as a whole—to 
suggest the awful and exalted majesty of which even a prophet can 
have but a partial and fleeting glimpse. We are concerned not merely 
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with the translation of words and phrases, but with the impression of 
meaning the complete passage was intended to convey. It is this from 
which we may derive what may be called the “permanent essence” of 
the passage, as an element of Scripture. 

This is a very different thing from mystical or typological methods of 
exegesis, whereby the exegete is enabled to “read into” almost any por- 
tion of Scripture ideas derived by analogy from his own doctrine or ex- 
perience. The “permanent essence” of biblical writings viewed as Scrip- 
ture is their meaning in their original contemporary reference, but as 
part of the total meaning for the Christian of the Bible as a whole. 

We now turn to our examples from the Book of Isaiah. Chapter 6 is 
one of the most familiar passages in the Old Testament, because of its 
vividness, its general clarity of meaning, and the ready emotional re- 
sponse it evokes in the evangelically-minded Christian. Of its genuine- 
ness as spiritual autobiography there can be no question. Here, if any- 
where, is a classic example of a religious experience which is of the na- 
ture of personal revelation. What did it mean to Isaiah? What did his 
account of it convey to his contemporaries? What does it mean for us 
in the total context of our acceptance of Christianity as a revealed re- 
ligion? 

Except in the last verse, the text of the chapter is in a reasonably satis- 
factory state; that is, what Isaiah himself wrote (or dictated) has in the 
main been well preserved. In vs. 4 the word translated “foundations” 
is unique and of doubtful meaning; one letter may have dropped out 
from a word meaning “pillars” or “supports.” In vs. 5 the Greek Ver- 
sion suggests, instead of “for I am undone, ruined” a similar Hebrew 
word which would mean “for I have been silent”; this would be a more 
significant change, but the context supports the Hebrew text as it stands. 
On the other hand the Greek has preserved the better reading in vs. 11: 
“the land shall be left a desolation” for “shall crash—a desolation”; 
in this case a single Hebrew letter must have become blurred and have 
been misread by a later copyist. 

The obscurity of vs. 13 is due, at least in part, to the fact that the orig- 
inal text has not survived intact. The final words “so the holy seed shall 
be the substance (A.S.V. is the stock) thereof” are not in the Greek, 
and are clearly a marginal gloss attempting to explain the obscure words 
immediately preceding. These preceding words, when read literally, 
mean “which—in casting (of)—a stone pillar—in them”; since this 
gives no intelligible meaning the text must have suffered in transmis- 
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sion. In such a case either the attempt to derive meaning from the 
words must be abandoned, or some effort be made, with the help of the 
ancient versions, to restore the text to its original form. Here an excellent 
sense can be obtained from a very similar Hebrew text reading, “And 
though a tenth yet (remain) in it, it shall again be consumed, like the 
oak and the terebinth when they are uprooted, and their small branches 
consumed by fire.” 

From a consideration of the text itself we pass to the exegesis or ex- 
planation of its immediate meaning, taking it verse by verse and then 
as a whole. The prophet’s visionary experience is dated in vs. 1 in the 
year of, but probably before Uzziah’s death; otherwise it would have 
been dated in the reign of Jotham. The editorial heading in 1:1 sup- 
ports the same conclusion. “His train” refers to the flowing robes of an 
enthroned monarch (cf. II Chron. 18:9). There is an undoubted con- 
nection in thought with the all-pervading glory of Yahweh (vs. 3) and 
the smoke which also filled the temple (vs. 4). That “the temple” is 
the earthly temple, not a heavenly one, is clear from vss. 5 and 6. 

The seraphim “which stood in attendance upon him” are two in num- 
ber, for in vs. 3 “each cries to the other”; apparently thought of as ser- 
pentine in body, with three pairs of wings and human heads and hands, 
they belong to the class of composite unearthly beings represented in 
biblical visions as attendants upon the Divine Majesty (cf. Ezek. 1: 5ff., 
Rev. 4:6-8). The seraphim cover their faces before the Divine glory, 
and their feet (that is, their nakedness) in modesty, for creatures have 
no other clothing. In vs. 3 the repetition of “holy” is to express the su- 
perlative; the term itself in its primary sense (as here) means the awe- 
inspiring and utter distinctiveness of what is divine. “His glory,” or 
manifest presence, is to be recognized throughout the whole visible world. 
At the sound of the seraphs’ anthem the foundations (pillars? pegs?) 
of the temple threshold vibrate, and from the terrifying fire of the Divine 
presence (cf. Ps. 18:8 E.R.V., Exod. 19:18) the temple is filled with 
smoke which blots out this vision. 

In vs. 5 Isaiah recognizes that his creaturely uncleanness debars him 
from joining in the seraphic praise to which he has listened, and not 
only so, but he has, as it were, intruded unprepared into the holiest of 
sanctuaries. Only the Divine Monarch’s act of grace in sending (for 
this is implied) a minister to effect atonement, can remedy the situation 
(vss. 6, 7). The “coal” is not an ember, but a heated stone. In vs. 8 
“for us” is the plural of majesty, or it may refer to Yahweh’s heavenly 
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council (cf. I Kings 22:19-22). In vs. 9 “this people” is a designation 
used in Isaiah to express Yahweh’s exasperation or contempt. The very 
condensed form of the utterance which the prophet is commissioned to 
give, can be brought out by paraphrasing: “Hear ye! and hear yet again 
and again, but understand not if you will not.” Vs. 10 continues the 
commission by instructing Isaiah to carry on his work with its inevitable 
result of hardening the resistance to his message. The latter part of the 
verse may be ironical: “lest they see”; or it may express simply the nega- 
tive result “so that they do not see.” The final words “and convert and 
be healed” (A.V.) should be read simply “and be healed again.” 


In the final section vs. 11 is clear, with the reading suggested in the 
textual notes. Vs. 12 adds the picture of exile to that of utter ruin. It 
is strange to have Yahweh referred to in the third person in what is 
introduced as his speech; the prophet in his own narrative appears to 
have passed into indirect narration here, after quoting directly the sol- 
emn, decisive words of vss. 9 and 10. If the restoration of the text of 
vs. 13 given above is even approximately correct, there is no reference 
to the surviving “remnant,” but rather, as in Amos 5:3, to a surviving 
“tenth” which in this case in turn is to be utterly obliterated. It would 
appear that biblical translators and commentators have given a forced 
meaning to this verse in order to find here an anticipatory allusion to 
the remnant doctrine. 


Now that we have examined Chapter 6 from the textual and exegetical 
standpoints, we come to the ultimately important theological question: 
What is the place and importance of this chapter as an element in the 
Scriptures? How does it contribute to the content of revelation? 


In the first place, this is one of the outstanding passages which justify 
a doctrine of revelation in and through recorded religious experience. 
It will be generally acknowledged that Isaiah’s was a powerful, formative 
influence in the Hebrew-Christian religious tradition; here he tells us 
in his own words how this came about. His ministry was initiated bya 
soul-shaking and transforming experience of the reality of God, as One 
of inexpressible majesty, whose awesome “holiness” was in essence ethi- 
cal, and marked the most significant distinction between God and man. 
This experience of Isaiah’s is validated by the record of his subsequent 
life and work; it is an authentic datum of religion, and cannot be 
brushed aside. Integral to it is the prophet’s commission to speak to his 
people a word given him by God. 
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Belief in God is always a response to something deemed worthy of 
credence, usually to the testimony of a witness. Faith has its reasons, 
and this passage is one of those reasons. In reading it we may participate 
imaginatively in Isaiah’s vision, and, like him, feel the pang of conscience 
in the presence of the unutterable and sovereign glory of the goodness 
of God. The heaven of heavens cannot contain that glory, much less an 
earthly temple. Yet in worship a man may become aware of the “out- 
skirts of his ways” (Job 26:14), of a Presence not only infinite but vividly 
real to the worshipper, manifesting goodness, claiming obedience. The 
praise of men is seen as due unto his name, although at best it can be but 
a poor antiphon to the pure praise of the world of spirit. And in such 
worship we regain something of that awe before the inexpressibly ex- 
alted One, and that recognition of our creaturely dependence and un- 
worthiness, which are elemental in religion. 

What was brought home to Isaiah with startling clarity was that, how- 
ever well he might have purified himself ritually and fulfilled the cus- 
tomary rules of morality, in the presence of the Divine holiness he was 
unclean; this is revealed to us, too, with authentic power. We know that 
we are sinners against God, and only by his act can we be made right 
with him. We learn, too, that the Lord God seeks messengers to speak 
for him, messengers whose faithfulness is to be measured by their obedi- 
ence, not by their success. For it is “the tragic law of revelation” 
(Procksch) that every refusal to recognize truth and respond to good- 
ness hardens the hearer’s heart against further testimony and appeal. 
The degenerative process cannot arrest itself; to the question “for how 
long?” the answer comes, “to the end, in the collapse and ruin which 
persistent evil will bring upon itself.” 

Thus we find that Isaiah Chapter 6 is revelation literature on two 
grounds: it recounts to us the actual experience of a man whose claim 
to have heard God speak to him is validated by the quality and power 
of his subsequent ministry; and it reveals to us facts of the moral and 
spiritual realm which have the self-authenticating quality of truth. There 
isa further point, connected with the fact that what has been said about 
this chapter cannot be claimed for the bulk of Old Testament passages. 
Isaiah Chapter 6 is one of the high points in a religious tradition which 
was continuous, though far from uniform, for a millennium and more. 
Of this tradition as a whole the Old Testament is the literary embodi- 
ment, and emerging from that whole is knowledge given by God of his 
reality and nature, his ways, and his will. The revelation of God in Jesus 
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Christ and in his witnesses in the New Testament is the crystallizing and 
consummation of what had been made known through the Law and the 
Prophets. 


At this point we turn to a different type of prophetic material, the 
series of oracles in Isa. 1:2-17. An oracle is the form in which a prophet 
gave public utterance to the word which he felt as a Divine impulse 
within him. It has the emotional feeling, the rhythm, the suggestive 
music, and the linguistic license of poetry. The oracles are of certain 
discernible types—reproach or exhortation, threat or promise; but the 
stylistic or rhythmical form is never rigid. The spirit remains master of 
its medium. 


In Chapter 1 a series of apparently distinct oracles has been united in 
a larger composition for purposes of record. (In fact it may be argued 
that the larger unit is original, so closely are its parts linked together.) 
The sections we shall treat as distinct in this article are vss. 2-3; 4-9; 
10-17. 

The text of the first of these oracles, vss. 2-3, is in good condition. The 
only point needing comment is that the Greek in vs. 2 reads “begat” for 
the first of the two synonyms meaning “brought up and reared.” The 
translation of these synonyms is not, in fact, certain; their root meaning 
is “to make big, or high,” and possible alternative renderings are “reared 
and exalted” and “made great and exalted.” The sense of the passage 
is not much affected either way, but the translation adopted in the Eng- 
lish versions suits the context best. 


In this oracle “heaven and earth” are called upon rhetorically to be 
witnesses of Yahweh’s complaint against his people. Speaking as a 
father deeply moved by grief and anger, Yahweh publishes abroad the 
charge that his care and love have been rewarded only by a callous dis- 
regard and open rebellion against his authority. The word “sons” (chil- 
dren) comes in the Hebrew in the emphatic position before the verbs; 
the people of Israel have been treated by their God as his own adopted 
sons. From helpless childhood (cf. Hos. 11:1-4) to maturity he has 
cared for them with a love they still do not discern, though even dumb 
animals recognize a master’s care, and know their way home to the 
place where they are fed. (The word used indicates that the domestic 
animals’ food was placed for them on the stable floor, rather than in a 
crib or feeding trough.) But “my people,” that is, “my family,” do not 
sense the relationship and respond; they have no feeling of belonging; 
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they do not discern their dependence. The passage is charged with 
pathos. 

This oracle, like the narrative of personal religious experience in Chap- 
ter 6, speaks to our own hearts and minds revealing and self-authenticat- 
ing truth. The God we profess to believe in and to serve has made him- 
self known through many witnesses across the years and centuries. He 
has loved and cared for his people like a father, and has made known 
his pattern for the family life. Even in his anger he yearns over them, 
as pictured in this passage. Still men resent or ignore him, rebelling 
against the gentle but relentless authority of his goodness. Although 
capable in a higher form of the homing instinct of the creatures, they 
have not even the equivalent of that. For in their “self-sufficient finitude” 
(Tillich) they do not know who they are, nor perceive the worth of the 
inheritance into which they might enter. 

The succeeding oracle (vss. 4-9) is an expostulation against the crass 
stupidity of the stubbornness which persists in bringing suffering and 
disaster upon itself. Again, the text is, in the main, well preserved. In the 
opening verse the final phrase “they are become strangers backward” is 
omitted in the Greek, and certainly is peculiar. Moreover it mars the pro- 
nounced rhythm of the verse. It appears to be an abbreviated marginal 
note. The Greek in vs. 6 omits “there is no soundness (or, well part) in it”; 
this may be a marginal note incorporated in the Hebrew after the Greek 
translation was made, but it may well be original. In vs. 7 the second 
occurrence of the word “strangers, foreigners” is awkward, and the sug- 
gestion that the similar Hebrew word for “Sodom” should be read here 
has much to commend it, though there is no support for it in variant 
manuscripts or in the ancient versions. The verse would then conclude 
with: “It shall be a desolation, like the overthrow of Sodom.” 

The oracle opens with a double alliteration which is very striking in 
Hebrew. The first word is “hdi,” the characteristic exclamatory intro- 
duction of reproach oracles; its sense is not adequately represented by 
“Ah” or even by “Woe,” but is the cry “Shame!” The nation is sinful, 
it has missed the mark. It is heavy with guilt. “People,” “progeny,” 
“sons,” are kinship terms emphasizing that the whole people has aban- 
doned its God, though professing to serve him in the cult which addresses 
him as its “Holy One.” What part of the body politic remains to be 
struck, asks the prophet ironically in vs. 5, that they persist in drawing 
further blows on themselves? They are like a man covered from head 
to foot with wounds and bruises and open sores, lying unattended in his 
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agony. Their country is a desolation (vs. 7), their cities burned, their 
fields plundered by an invading army, as during Sennacherib’s invasion 
in 701. In vs. 8 three vivid figures stress the isolation of Zion. If it were 
not that Yahweh of Hosts, the ultimate Arbiter of battles, had permitted 
some few to survive (including the prophet), they would have been 
obliterated like the cities of the plain. 

This picture of a people crushed and harried beyond endurance in 
time of war, should not be without significance to a generation whick 
has known two desolating and world-wide wars. Not willing to restrain 
ourselves from doing harm and wreaking ruin in social relationships, we 
aid the forces of disorder which sooner or later break upon us like a 
tidal wave of destruction. Only by the undeserved grace of the God 
whose goodness we spurn and whose laws we disobey do some survive to 
contemplate the desolation and consider why it has come about. Here is 
an example of the inexorable working of the moral law. Evil done or 
condoned corrupts and ruins the social fabric and personal character. 
The outward desolation which follows is not only the result of this, but 
brings into the glare of day what has happened already beneath the 
surface. 

The mention of Sodom and Gomorrah in the last verse of the oracle 
we have been discussing was the mnemonic link which joined it to the 
following oracle in vss. 10-17. Here rulers and people are denounced as 
“rulers of Sodom,” “people of Gomorrah,” implying both their utter 
iniquity and the judgment it deserved. 

A few points in the text require comment. “Lambs” in vs. 11 is 
probably not original; it is not in the Greek and its presence disturbs the 
rhythm of the verse. Probably some reader added it in the margin for 
completeness’ sake. In vs. 12 the original reading “to see my face” (an 
old technical term for appearance at a sanctuary to worship, cf. Exod. 
34:23) preserved in the Syriac version, has been changed slightly for 
reverential reasons to read “to appear before me.” “To tread my courts,” 
(better, “to trample carelessly”), at the end of vs. 12 appears to have 
been mistakenly separated from vs. 13 when the verse division was made. 
For the word “iniquity” a similar word meaning “a fast” is found in the 
Greek, and, indeed, the more severe text of that version in vss. 12-14 
may well be the genuine one: “For who has required these (sacrifices) 
from your hands? Parade my court no more! If ye bring wheat (meal- 
offering) it is in vain; as for incense, it is an abomination to me! Your 
new moons and the Sabbaths and a festival day I do not tolerate. Fasting 
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and idleness, your new moons and your festivals my soul hates. You have 
satiated me; I will no longer tolerate your sins.” One other point is in 
vs. 17, where the English translations follow the ancient versions rather 
than the Hebrew, reading “relieve the oppressed”; the Hebrew “make 
the powerful do right” is more probably correct. 

The immediate meaning of this vigorous oracle is clear to the reader 
with little explanation. Rulers and ruled are summoned to hear their 
equal condemnation. Their iniquity cannot be atoned for by multiply- 
ing the number and costliness of sacrifices, as would be done in time of 
national danger. Yahweh, as the prophet interprets his mind, is satiated 
with sacrifices and religious observances; even the multiplication of 
prayers is an offense to him, for the hands stretched toward heaven are 
red with the blood of their fellowmen. Isaiah, like the writer of Ps. 51, 
declares categorically that God does not require the offerings men bring 
him in the temple cult, and, like the psalmist’s, Isaiah’s words were toned 
down by others (cf. Ps. 51: 16-19, E.R.V.). Instead of ceremonial puri- 
fications (vs. 16), what God demands is the putting away of evil deeds, 
and a positive purpose to make justice and mercy prevail among his 
people. 

At first glance,the remoteness from our experience of the outward 
forms of the temple worship seems to discount the importance of this 
passage as a permanent medium of revelation. There could be no greater 
error. This is one of the great moments of revelation, declaring what 
was only finally accepted when Christ came, and the last temple lay 
in ruins. The sacrificial cultus of Israel in large measure had been taken 
over from the Canaanites; the prophetic tradition stemming ultimately 
from Moses was her distinctive and indeed unique treasure. In this tra- 
dition Isaiah stands in the front rank, and the declaration in this oracle 
of what God requires of man is one of the decisive utterances of spiritual 
religion. 

Moreover, as in the classic parallel in Mic. 6:6-8, we see that this clari- 
fication of the ethical requirements of acceptable worship is timeless. 
We, too, are tempted to substitute for the obedience of the heart our 
own forms of “religious” observances and behavior. We still bring our 
gifts to the altar without first seeking out the brother to whom we are 
unreconciled. We busy ourselves with many good things, but miss the 
one thing needful. We do not seek justice, restrain the powerful, and 
plead the cause of the defenseless, as the first and most elemental obliga- 
tions of morality. We make many prayers, and still seem unaware that 
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the God we address does not listen unless our hearts are set to obey his 
commandments. So, if we will but hear him, Isaiah still speaks to us 
across the centuries. It is for this reason, and also because of his place 
in building the temple of faith, as a spokesman of the will of God, that 
we find authoritative revelation in the recorded words and experience 
of Isaiah of Jerusalem. 























Paul and the Perverters of Christianity 


Revelation Through the Epistle to the Colossians 


by EDWIN LEWIS 


THE CRITICAL questions connected with the Epistle to the Colossians 
have their own natural importance, although the importance varies with 
the purpose for which the study of the epistle is being undertaken. 
Among these questions are the following: Was the epistle written during 
Paul’s imprisonment at Rome—the traditional view; or was it written 
during his imprisonment at Ephesus—a more recent view? Was the 
epistle written by Paul at all, or by another? Even if Paul wrote the 
epistle in the main, must it not be supposed that the more speculative 
parts are interpolations by an unknown hand? 

Questions more germane for the interpretation of the epistle are the 
following: Was the alleged error that had crept into the Colossian church 
a well-developed form of Gnosticism; or a form of the contemporary 
“Mystery” religions; or a form of Judaism sharply modified by ascetic 
practices denoting Essene influence; or—as is more likely—a medley of 
all three? Since certain passages, especially those having to do with 
the Person of Christ and the cosmic relations assigned to him, are so 
highly speculative, have they any vital significance for the Christian 
faith in a time like ours? 

In a study so brief and particularized as this necessarily must be, it is 
impossible to give any lengthy consideration to the first group of ques- 
tions. The numerous commentaries and biblical theologies, the studies 
of Paul and Paulinism, and the accounts of the early Christian back- 
grounds and environment, are always available for this purpose.* 





*Commentaries, Greek text: Abbott, Lightfoot, Peake (Epos. Gk. Test.). English text: Find- 
lay (Pulpit Comm.), E. F. Scott (Moffatt N. T. Comm.). Expository: R. W. Dale, A. Maclaren 
(Expos. Bib.) Pauline studies: A. B. Bruce, A. Deissmann, C. H. Dodd, A. E. Garvie, W. Morgan, 

- A. D. Nock, O. Pfleiderer, F. C. Porter, E. Rattenbury, J. Armitage Robinson, A. Sabatier, 
A. Schweitzer. N. T. Theologies: W. Beyschlag, Paul Feine (Die Relig. d. Neu. Test.), H. J. 
Holtzmann, G. B. Stevens, B. Weiss. Paul’s Imprisonment: G. S. Duncan, St. Paul’s Ephesian 
Ministry. Backgrounds: S. Angus, The Religious Quests of the Graeco-Roman World and The 
Environment of Early Christianity; C. Guignebert, The Jewish World in the Time of Jesus; 

H. A. A. Kennedy, St. Paul and the Mystery Religions; Harris E. Kirk, The Religion of Power; 
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The two questions of the second group cannot very well be passed over, 
In what follows, they will be kept continually in mind, since no expo- 
sition which ignored them would be of any value, and exposition is the 
primary purpose of the present study. 


Paul and the Lycus Valley Churches 


A brief reference should be made, however, to the probable way in 
which Paul learned of the condition at Colossae, a city in the Lycus 
valley, east from Ephesus. It does not seem necessary to surmise that he 
heard the news first from Epaphras (1:7). We might have supposed 
that Paul himself would have preached along the Lycus valley as a part 
of his Ephesian ministry, but apparently he did not do so. The mission 
seems to have been undertaken by Epaphras, quite clearly a native of 
Colossae (4:12). While the distance from Colossae to Rome was con- 
siderable, it was not too far for letters and messengers. The Roman 
empire had a closely-knit system of communications. We know that Epa- 
phroditus visited Paul at Rome for the church at Philippi (see Phil. 2:25; 
4:18), and the Corinthian letters everywhere presuppose that Paul was 
kept in touch with the church at Corinth both by correspondence and 
by personal messengers (I Cor. 1:11; 4:17; 5:1; 16:17; cf. II Cor. 
2:1-11). Paul’s epistle to Colossae would have been impossible apart 
from his knowledge of conditions there. We know that Epaphras was 
the probable founder of the Colossian church (1:5-7); that if he had 
not revealed to Paul the condition there (1:8), he had at least confirmed 
Paul in what he had already heard; and that he was with Paul at the 
time the epistle was written (4: 12f.). 

The earlier news might very well have been brought by Tychicus, who 
was charged to carry the Colossian letter, and to take along Onesimus 
as his companion (4:7-9). Onesimus was the runaway slave whom Paul 
had persuaded to return to his master Philemon in Colossae (Philem. 
vss. 1-16). He seems not to have been a Christian before he met Paul, 
but as a house-slave of Philemon, a member of the church at Colossae, 
he would not be unfamiliar with the situation in dispute. Tychicus, how- 
ever, was the more likely source of information. He was of the Roman 
province of Asia, in which the Lycus valley was situated (Acts 20:4). 





F. Legge, Forerunners and Rivals of Christianity; E. W. Parsons, The Religion of the New 
Testament; Wm. Ramsay, The Cities of St. Paul and St. Paul the Traveller and the Roman 
Citizen; E. F. Scott, The Gospel and Its Tributaries; H. St. J. Thackeray, The Relation of Paul 
to Contemporary fewish Thought. 
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Paul met him in Greece with Trophimus the Ephesian, and the two men 
were among those who accompanied Paul to Jerusalem (Acts 21:29). 
Tychicus was the bearer of the encyclical letter known as the Epistle to 
the Ephesians, and we have good reasons for believing that this epistle 
circulated among the churches of Asia—perhaps “the epistle from Lao- 
dicea” of Col. 4: 16. 

It is, therefore, a reasonable surmise that Tychicus was closely con- 
nected with the Lycus valley churches, and that after he had delivered 
the Ephesian encyclical he joined Paul at Rome, and reported to him on 
these churches. If, at about the same time, Epaphras also should have 
come, confirming this report, it becomes quite understandable that Paul 
should have written the letter to Colossae, and should have entrusted 
both the letter and Onesimus to Tychicus. 


Authorship and Authenticity 


The newer conceptions of the processes of revelation make the ques- 
tion of authorship—to raise it for a moment—less urgent than it was at 
one time. The theory of the non-Pauline authorship of Colossians, or 
of non-Pauline interpolations, does not change the fact that we have the 
epistle, that it came out of the early church, that it was accepted in the 
early church, and that it presents a conception of Christ and his signifi- 
cance which is widely expressed or implied in the New Testament. 

Literary authenticity is one thing; evangelical authenticity is another. 
The Fourth Gospel, like the Epistle to the Hebrews, is what it is, who- 
ever wrote it. Revelation is communally and historically conditioned, 
even if in a given case its immediate vehicle is an individual. Faith in 
“the cosmic Christ” is not reduced to puerile incredulity by reason of 
merely literary questions connected with its representation. 

Nor need we be impressed by purely a prioristic arguments directed 
against the epistle. The internal evidence for the articulation of Colos- 
sians with the other “imprisonment epistles,” namely, Philippians, Phile- 
mon, and Ephesians, is exceedingly strong. The Christology of Colos- 
sians may be “advanced,” but it is not unique. Have we not the apostolic 
preaching recorded in the Acts? Have we not the fact of Jesus’ own 
consciousness of his significance? Have we not a church which from the 
beginning worshipped him as “risen Lord” and gave to their new cor- 
porate life a supernatural reference? Have we not the introduction to 
Hebrews; the kendsis passage in Philippians; the Prologue of the Fourth 
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Gospel; and the amazing first chapter of First Peter? Is it a matter of 
no profound significance that the most overwhelming religious concep- 
tion ever known among men should have originated with a comparatively 
small group of people, should have been sacrificially propagated by 
them under conditions of the greatest difficulty, and should have been 
considered by them as carrying, for those who submitted to it, its own 
sufficient authentication? To exscind from the early church the con- 
ception of Christ presented in Colossians is to render the very origin and 
existence of that church inexplicable. 


The Faith of the Early Church 


Paul’s “care for all the churches” is amply attested in the prison 
epistles, and in particular in the Epistle to the Colossians. The situation 
which evoked the epistle is considered below, and the most distinctive 
passages bear on that situation. But the great bulk of what might be 
called the positive affirmations of the epistle could have been written to 
any other church. The all-sufficiency of Christ, both as to who he is in 
himself and as to the character of the redemption he has made possible 
for all mankind—this is the familiar theme of Paul from the beginning 
of his ministry. Similarly with the exhortations to holy living; the putting 
off of the old man and the putting on of the new; the prayerful avoid- 
ance of the works of the flesh and the prayerful cultivation of the fruits 
of the Spirit ; the concern for mutual edification in prayer and testimony, 
in song and thanksgiving; the jealous regard for the name of Christ in 
the conduct of all the affairs of life, including the life of the household 
—this can be matched point for point in Paul’s other letters. Repeatedly 
he assures the Colossians that what he is writing to them is nothing new 
(1:5, 23; 2:6f.). 

Nevertheless, there are differences. It is evident that Paul is using 
a form of expression which has a particular reference. He talks about 
a “mystery,” about something “hid for ages” (the phrase could be ren- 
dered “hidden from the aeons or discarnate intelligences”—-see I Peter 
1:12), about “treasures of wisdom,” about “hidden knowledge,” about 
sharing in “the fullness,” about “burial in baptism,” about the “despoil- 
ing of principalities’ and making an “open show” of “the powers,” 
about “worshipping angels,’ and so on. These are not terms ocurring 
casually to Paul’s mind as he writes. They are terms which are also 
“allusions.” 
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The interpretation of the epistle and the understanding of its message 
are not to be arrived at save through these allusions. They bespeak a 
prevailing “philosophy,” one, indeed, by which the Colossians are being 
“deluded” (2:4). 

The heart of the letter is, in fact, nothing new, as Paul himself flatly 
says (1:3-6, 23). The all-sufficiency of Christ, both as to who he is in 
himself and as to the character of the redemption which he has made 
possible for all mankind—this has been Paul’s theme from the beginning 
of his ministry. It is, indeed, the very life and inspiration of the early 
church, the burden of all the writings of the New Testament. The gos- 
pel which had come to Paul “by revelation” (Gal. 1:12) never suffered 
any essential change in his understanding of it; it only grew in depth and 
power. Under the buffetings of an experience such as few men could 
duplicate (see II Cor. 6:3-10; 11:23-29), he was led to thrust back the 
horizons of his thought, until he saw in Christ a Redeemer in whom was 
disclosed the very meaning not only of the life of men but of the vast 
range of existence itself. But the overpowering conclusions to which he 
was led always started from the same definite and concrete actuality. 
The historical fact, “Christ and him crucified” ; the experiential reality, 
“Christ in me” ; the inescapable corollary, “Christ the power of God unto 
salvation to all men everywhere, Jew and Gentile alike”—never are 
these deviated from by a hair’s breadth. Paul follows them through to 
their ultimate logic in a total conception whose grandeur even the un- 
imaginative secular mind cannot wholly despise. And the New Testa- 
ment is the evidence that what Paul had come to was the common faith 
of the church, and the faith from which the Colossians were in danger 
of departing. 


The Threatening Syncretism 


Paul leaves us in no doubt that he believed that the situation at 
Colossae was one which endangered the very foundations of the faith 
itself. It threatened to transform Christianity into a monstrous syncre- 
'tism. The wisdom of man was set above the wisdom of God. The 
gathered fragments of traditions embodying human guesses respecting 
the riddle of existence were given a reverence not given to what God 
himself, in the fulness of time, had disclosed in Christ. The situation 
allegedly arose out of a deep sense of humility (2:18), whereas in actu- 
ality it reeked with human pride—pride of intellect, pride of will, pride 
of fleshly restraint (2:23). In the very name of Christ, a spirit was be- 
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ing cultivated and a purpose was being declared which violated the 
name so glibly invoked. 

More fully, there was clearly at work in the Colossian church an in- 
cipient Gnosticism, although nothing approaching the well-rounded 
systems of Cerinthus, Valentinus, and Basilides, of a later period. The 
current Mystery Religions were undoubtedly a factor, not, one must 
again surmise, in any large way, but sufficiently to make familiar some 
of their catch-words and secret rites. No less certainly an ascetic prin- 
ciple was at work, inseparable from the type of dualism fostered by 
Gnosticism, and promotive always of a spirit of anxiety and self-absorp- 
tion rather than of a spirit of joy and eager service. 

Jews and Gentiles and more superstitious pagans lived along the Lycus 
valley. Whatever may be said about Colossae, the names of the related 
cities, Laodicea and Hieropolis, are both Greek. The names of the 
Christians whom Paul associates with Colossae are all Greek—Epaphras, 
Tychicus, Philemon, Onesimus, Apphia, Archippus, Nympha(s). These 
persons may, of course, have been Grecian Jews, but almost certainly 
some of them were of Gentile race. Moreover, there were Jewish syna- 
gogues all through Asia Minor, and, one may safely surmise, along the Ly- 
cus valley, side by side with heathen temples demonstrably there. The val- 
ley reached as far as Phrygia, where the crude nature-worship of Cybele 
was observed (Acts 14:8-18). It is therefore nothing surprising that 
a veritable medley of religious philosophy, belief, and practice, pre- 
vailed in the neighborhood of Colossae, and affected the life and thought 
of the church. 

But it was more than a question of mere environmental influence. 
Paul’s epistle implies that the church at Colossae was the object of direct 
propaganda. That was understandable. The church was a well-estab- 
lished society, with a creed, a ritual, and an ethic. It presented a golden 
opportunity to men of “persuasiveness of speech” representing the pre- 
vailing syncretistic philosophies (2:4, 8). Illuminationism, dualism, 
emanationism, angelic and demonic hierarchism, crypticism, symbolic 
ceremonialism, ostentatious asceticism—all these, from the evidence af- 
forded by the epistle itself, were threatening the integrity of the Colos- 
sian church. 


The Attack on Christ’s Sufficiency 


According to what was being agitated at Colossae, God was to be con- 
ceived as infinitely remote from mundane things. He was in himself 
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“the fulness” (Gr. plerdéma) out of which all things proceeded in a de- 
scending scale of significance. There was a succession of aednta (lit- 
erally “ages,” but better described as “intelligences”), whose dignity, 
spirituality, and power, were in proportion to their nearness to the 
source. Farthest from the source, and therefore in complete opposition 
to the divine, is materiality. As the lower orders of aednia approach 
materiality, they become affected by it; hence the distinction of powers 
of light and powers of darkness. Man, although having a spiritual na- 
ture, is most completely entangled in evil matter, a circumstance which 
makes him subject to the powers of darkness while yet his spiritual na- 
ture indicates his possible emancipation. His help in this regard must 
come, if it come at all, from those higher intelligences who are nearest 
to the divine fulness. Through them alone is any access to God; it does 
not belong to fleshly man to approach God directly. Deliverance from 
the burden of the flesh, the very epitome of evil matter—this is the one 
great necessity, this is indeed redemption. 

Certain secret rites may both reveal and symbolize the manner and 
process of the deliverance. Those who would share this secret must pre- 
pare for it by prolonged initiatory rites. The “mystery” is not for com- 
mon eyes. How one may die to the flesh, how one may rise again into 
a life of freedom—this is revealed to one step by step. The initiated 
sees as never before what a hindrance to the higher knowledge (gndsis) 
the body is. The spiritual man (pneumatikos) is he who has come to the 
true wisdom (sophia). Through such knowledge and wisdom he begins 
to touch the fringes of the divine fulness, and to enter into the hidden 
life (kruptos). 

It does not belong to Christ to do all this for men, because he belongs 
low in the aeonic scale. His power is limited by his rank. Indeed, was 
he not himself entangled in the flesh? How can he wholly deliver men 
from the cosmic darkness when on the cross he showed that he was him- 
self subject to it? His “way” is not without some value, but it is only an 
incomplete beginning. He who would know the perfection of redemp- 
tion, he who would possess the true wisdom, the enlightened under- 
standing, the erstwhile hidden knowledge, emancipation from all fleshly 
taint, must be initiated into this higher way. 


Paul’s Preparation for the Emergency 


If anyone was qualified to deal with this situation, it was the Apostle 
Paul. He saw the subtle philosophy for what it was—so much “hollow 
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mockery” (kené apaté, 2:8). We may be sure that it was not the first 
time that he had met it. Everything that was threatening to corrupt 
the faith at Colossae he must have encountered times without number 
in his travels throughout the Graeco-Roman world; in his private and 
public disputations with all manner of persons; and even before that, 
in the yeasty life of many-sided Tarsus, whose intellectual currents were 
almost as diverse as those of Alexandria itself, and at the feet of the 
erudite Gamaliel in Jerusalem. 

Paul was a man who could truly say of himself, “This one thing I 
do,” but to the doing of this one thing he brought a mind of astonishing 
versatility, and a power of perception and of acquisition and of discrimi- 
nation which was the fruit of prolonged early discipline. He understood 
the motives and the purposes of the Grecian Jews, and many of them 
were among his closest friends. He could not possibly have lived and 
worked in Ephesus as long as he did without coming into contact with 
Hellenism and its modifications. Nor could he have preached and dis- 
puted for eighteen months in Corinth, which was in every sense a cross- 
roads of the world of his time, and not have met practically every form 
of philosophical and religious thought then extant. These included the 
Mystery cults, certainly Mithraism and Eleusinianism, both popular in 
the Greek peninsula. The origin of Mithraism assured its sympathy with 
Persian dualism, which was found throughout Asia Minor. Even if 
those are right who feel that Lightfoot made too much of Essenism as a 
factor in the Colossian perversion, it is still true that Judaism was modi- 
fied in many ways by the conditions of the Diaspora. The contrast of 
Pharisaism and Sadduceeism is a case in point. The geographical range 
implied in the description of the Jerusalem pilgrims who heard Peter’s 
sermon on the Day of Pentecost (Acts 2:9-11) simply teases the imagin- 
ation as one ponders what manner of influences these pilgrims were sub- 
jected to in their widely-scattered homes. 


Christ and the First Creation 


In his challenge to the Colossian perversion, Paul makes free use of 
the terminology it so subtly employed. He is emphatic in respect of the 
empirical basis on which he rests his case, namely, an actual redemp- 
tion already available, involving the forgiveness of sins and restored fel- 
lowship with God. It is a redemption which effects release from the 
power of the darkness and transference into the light, the light charac- 
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teristic of the kingdom of Christ, “the Son of God’s love” (1:12-14). 
Paul undoubtedly uses the terms “darkness” and “light” in the figura- 
tive sense common throughout the New Testament (Acts 26:18; I Pet. 
2:9; John 1:4f.; cf. I Thess. 5: 4f.; Eph.5:8) ; but he also uses them for 
the metaphysical meaning they were being given at Colossae, com- 
parable to that which they had in later Gnosticism and Neo-Platonism. 


Paul concedes nothing at the point of the conception of God. His 
loyalty to his Jewish heritage, if nothing more, would assure his declaring 
God to be the supreme invisible reality, creative source of all things. 
But Paul affirms that the invisible God has his own “Other” (cf. Prov. 
8:22-31), his “image” (eikdn), the objectivity of his own subjectivity, 
a constituent of his own eternal nature, first in respect of the order of 
creation because the “image” is the divine reality in which creation is 
grounded, but not first in the sense that there was a time “before” him 
“when he was not”—although at a later period the Arians attempted 
to give “firstborn” (prdtotokos) this purely temporal meaning. Paul’s 
conception is precisely that of Hebrews 1:3. For him, the “image” is 
not a reality arising from the exercise of God’s will, and therefore a 
reality which might or might not have existed: instead, the “image”’ is 
as necessary to the Godhead as is that which is “imaged.” This is the 
way God naturally is. Were it not so, there could have been no creation, 
since creation is but the ordered explication of its own creative postulate, 
namely, “the image of the invisible God.” The author of the Fourth 
Gospel means nothing different when he speaks of “the-Word-eternally- 
with-God” through whom alone could anything else come to be (John 
1:1-3). 

The “image” being the creative postulate, it follows that every single 
created reality has its existence through him. No matter by what hon- 
orific titles—“thrones or dominions or principalities or powers”—this 
or that created intelligence, angelic or demonic, may be known, it is 
still existently dependent on the primal “image.” The attempt to ana- 
lyze creation into its “elements” (stotcheia), or to distinguish the parts 
as “lower” and “higher,” as “mundane” and “supramundane,” as “dis- 
carnate” and “fleshly,” makes no difference: they are all derivatives of 
their own original, and in the actuality and necessity of that original 
they are all “held together” (sunistést). 
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Christ and the Second Creation 


Paul, however, has no intention of remaining in this exalted realm. 
He explores it only that he might show the profound connection between 
the “first” creation and the “second” creation, between the cosmic stage 
and the redemptive drama for which the stage is but the setting. The 
“image,” he says, which makes possible the very existence of the world, 
is also that “Son of God’s love” who came among men as Jesus Christ, 
bringing with him “the divine fulness,” invading the very abode of evil 
to become the Redeemer of men, to reconcile them: to the God from 
whom they had become alienated (the Greek means “set at variance”), 
and to present them “immaculate” (amdmoi) before him, in a sense 
never to be accomplished by any taurobolium (“blood-bath”) of any 
secret rite. Not that no blood was necessary: the reconciliation was 
established in “the blood of his cross,” that is, by the offering of his own 
life, by his voluntary submission to the law of sin, which is death. He 
thereby became the Head of a new creation, of a new kind of body 
(soma), the church (ekklésia), as both the evidence and the ground of 
his universal “pre-eminence” (prdteudn). In him in whom creation 
begins, in him it is brought to fulfillment. The “firstborn of all creation” 
becomes a new kind of firstborn. He becomes the “beginning” (arché) 
a second time, but under the conditions of tragic drama, for he is now 
“the firstborn from the dead.” He has met and defeated and escaped 
from that very power of evil of which the Colossians have been led to 
stand in such fear. 

Here is, indeed, a new note, not new so far as the gospel is concerned 
(“whereof ye heard before,” 1:5), but new among the various philoso- 
phies of men. It gives a radically different turn to the conception of 
“the divine fulness.” If the Colossian error was an incipient Gnosticism, 
then it was supposing that the divine fulness overflowed in the same 
automatic and necessary fashion in which light may be said to overflow 
from the sun. Geographical distance determined metaphysical signifi- 
cance. The regressus could not begin until the egressus was complete. 
Since man was at the nadir of the process, it followed that the stages of 
his return toward the divine fulness consisted in successive escapes from 
the entanglements that determined the scale of the descent. 

Just as John, when he wrote that “the Word became flesh,” drew his 
pen through the Alexandrian philosophy, so Paul, when he declared 
that in Jesus Christ “all the fulness of the Godhead appeared under 
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bodily conditions” (2:9; 1:19; cf. Eph. 1:23), drew his pen through 
the whole fantastic speculation in which the Colossians had lost their 
bearings. As to the actuality of “the divine fulness” he had no least 
doubt, but it was not something spread out in varying degrees of in- 
tensity like a universal mist, heavier at some points than at others, and 
around its vast expanse an impenetrable wall of meonic chaos (mé on 
—“non-being”). The divine fulness, for Paul, is the inexhaustible rich- 
ness of God’s own being as eternal love. It inspires his creative activity, 
but it is not completely disclosed until it is disclosed “bodily.” Where 
God’s love is most unmistakably met, there also most unmistakably God 
is met in his fulness. 

Paul knows where this is. It is at that point of historical reality con- 
stituted in the fact that “the image of the invisible,” now seen as “the 
Son of God’s love,” entered the dark domain of the perishable world; 
took upon himself “‘a body of flesh,” the sign manual of mortality; en- 
dured the whole gamut of human experience; submitted to the law of 
sin which is death, although himself sinless; came under the control of 
those very powers which allegedly command the gates of death and of 
hell; and then, in his resurrection, made of them a public spectacle 
(deigma), dragged them triumphantly at his chariot-wheel. If the 
much-lauded “rulerships” and “authorities” (archai, exousiai—2:15), 
are what they are by virtue of their sharing in the divine fulness, then 
the divine fulness, however it be understood, is more completely his who 
has proved his power over them. What if they had compiled against 
men a long list of intolerable requirements, threatening men with ever 
direr penalties if these requirements (dogmata) were not fulfilled to 
the letter! He who was demonstrably ruler of the rulerships has liqui- 
dated the requirements; he has torn up the bond; when the powers 
nailed him to the cross, they all-unknowingly were also nailing to the 
cross the bond which they regarded as the evidence of their authority; 
and now they have no bond, and their victims are set free. 


The Freedom of the Christian Man 


Free, however, for what purpose? Free for entering into a life whose 
very source and center is in this Christ. The divine fulness settled in 
him in order that they too may share it. What “secret” rite in some dark 
cavern, in which the initiates watched the “mystery” of life vanquish- 
ing death, could begin to be compared to the meaning of Christian bap- 
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tism? Was not the believer himself “buried with Christ in baptism,” 
and was he not “raised with him” through faith in the “energism” 
(energia) of the God who could raise from the dead? What was such 
dying but dying to the old life? What was such rising again but rising 
into a new life, where the drive was no longer “the traditions of men,” 
or a slavish fear of “the elemental powers,” but faith—faith in the God 
whose purpose and power were declared in the risen Christ? This was 
a “circumcision” indeed; it was a “cutting loose” from bondage to a 
flesh-ridden existence; it was the discovery of a “hidden” spring of life, 
of “the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus which sets free from the 
law of sin and death” (Rom. 8:2). 

Then why a slavish servility to ordinances and prescriptions which 
assume that the flesh is still in command? To exhibit this servility is 
to confess that there is no true freedom. Why “mysterious” rites carried 
on under the supervision of men claiming possession of some “secret” 
knowledge, boasting that they have been “illuminated,” but who are 
actually the victims of their own unbridled imagination? Why the claim 
that it is a becoming “humility” (2:18, but the Greek is obscure) on the 
part of men not to presume to approach God directly, but to do so in- 
directly through the mediation of a hierarchy of intelligences, aidnia, 
of whose existence even there is no evidence? This is no “hidden” wis- 
dom; it is “vain deceit” compared with “the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge hidden in Christ” (2:3). This is no proper self-control: 
the very fact that such “severities” are demanded and enforced is but 
evidence of how far the life is from being centered in Christ. 

For where is the risen Christ but “at the right hand of God” (3:1)— 
a metaphor identifying him with the “image”? What, then, can be 
above him? What higher center can life find? From what higher 
source can it draw? The life is truly “hidden” only when it is “in Christ.” 
It then shares in his fulness. It becomes a “part” of that new corporate 
body whose Head is Christ, and whose activity is but the mediated 
activity of Christ himself, “For in one Spirit were we all baptized into 
one body. . . . Now ye are the body of Christ, and each is a member in 
his own order” (I Cor. 12:13, 27). 


The Bond of Perfectness 


This “activity” is more fully described in the passage 3:5-4:6. Much 
of what Paul says centers in a negative exhortation to “put to death,” 
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to “put away,” to “put off,” and in a positive exhortation to “put on.” 
The Greek equivalent of these variations on “put” suggests that what 
is in Paul’s mind is the change of garments attendant on initiation into 
the “mysteries.” The “white garments” metaphor in the book of Reve- 
lation (3:4, 5, 18; 4:4) is a striking parallel. The “put off” and “put 
on” contrast is the familiar one, in Paul, between “the old man” and 
“the new man.” The exhortation suggests that in spite of the “handle 
not,” “taste not,” “touch not,” of the Colossian philosophy (and we must 
bear in mind that it is quite possible that these prohibitions were in force 
only for stated times, the abstinence being followed, as in the Eleusinian 
Mysteries, by the wildest of orgiastic indulgences, the signs of “libera- 
tion”), the philosophy carried an ethical slackness. All the gross sins 
which Paul calls “idolatry” (eiddlolatria) incur “the wrath of God” by 
whomever they are done, for the doing is evidence that the doers, what- 
ever other claims they make, are “sons of disobedience” (the best Greek 
MSS omit this phrase, but the phrase is still Pauline: see Eph. 5:6). 
Similarly with sins of the mind—‘“anger, wrath, malice, blasphemy, 
foulness of speech”—and especially that spirit of arrogance which leads 
to discrimination on the ground of race, status, or social condition. What- 
ever justifies or promotes or ignores such sins of the flesh and such sins 
of the mind as these, is of the old man (cf. Eph. 4:22), and is altogether 
alien to the life in Christ. 

To enter into this life in Christ means that one “puts on” not merely 
a new and distinctive garment, which is at the best only a symbol, but 
a new habit of mind, the unmistakable evidence of being not “the de- 
votee of a god,” but “God’s elect.” The “initiated,” having been robed, 
bound his garment with a girdle, but it was still only something ex- 
ternal; whereas the girdle which binds into a living whole the virtues 
“put on” by him whose life is hidden with Christ, is love (agapé, self- 
giving love, the love that “seeketh not its own”—I Cor. 13:5). This 
is indeed “the bond of perfectness” (3:14). The word used for “bond” 
(sundesmos) may properly be rendered “girdle,” but classical Greek 
permits the rendering, “organizing principle,” or “principle of cohesion.” 
Hence the love that is agapé is the power that makes perfect the whole 
life in Christ, the power that brings the life to its goal, to that “end” 
(telos) toward which the entire creative and redemptive purpose of 
God in Christ was directed from the beginning. 

The ethical slackness of the Colossian philosophy may even have ex- 
tended to family relations. Paul, on the contrary, insists that all these 
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relations—husband and wife, children and parents, master and servant 
—are transformed where Christ is in control. It may very well be that 
this emphasis on the ethics of the Christian family springs from the 
occupation of Paul’s mind at this time with the Philemon-Onesimus 
problem. What Paul sees is the logic of “a life hidden in Christ” for 
Philemon, he sets forth as the logic for every other Christian householder 
in Colossae! The logic is audacious, but inevitable. In Christ, all hu- 
man relations are transformed and sanctified, even that of master and 
slave. In which case, the very expression “master and slave,” like “Greek 
and Jew,” like “bondman and freeman,” is no longer relevant among 
those who, being “members of the same body,” are therefore “brothers 
beloved” (Philem. 16). 


The Permanent Validity of the Teaching 


It is in the way thus described that Paul meets the Colossian perver- 
sion of the Christian faith. 

The insistent question is whether the Christian faith in our time is 
altogether separable from this form of expression. There are those who 
say that it is. They claim that Paul threw the faith into such forms as 
these because they were the forms that were offered to him from within 
the very situation he found himself compelled to meet. There is no 
doubt that this is what Paul did, as later it was done by the author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, and still later by the author of the Fourth 
Gospel. 

But does it necessarily follow that because the form of expression 
was evoked by a historical situation, the expression itself lacked finality, 
and therefore lost its validity with the passing of the situation? Assum- 
ing that none of the conditions obtain today which led Paul to write to 
the Colossian church as he did, we may still ask what there is of Paul’s 
declarations concerning Christ, his rootage in the very source of exist- 
ence, his significance as a clue to universal meaning, his present avail- 
ability to faith, his power to effect a complete transformation of human 
life in all its aspects if he be given the control—what there is in all this 
that may not still be said, and what there is in all this that does not desper- 
ately need to be said. Where is there anything that illumines our darkness 
as Christ does? Where is there any conception of life that more splen- 
didly crowns the vast creative travail than the conception we owe to 
him? If we hesitate to give him metaphysical “pre-eminence,” can we, 
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in view of the chaotic condition of our time, due largely to ignoring him, 
hesitate to give him moral “pre-eminence”? And if we do give him 
moral “pre-eminence,” then why does not that of necessity carry his 
metaphysical “pre-eminence”? The metaphysical is abstract; the moral 
is concrete, and is inseparable from the personal, which is also concrete. 
By what intellectual process can the exaltation of the abstract at the 
expense of the concrete be justified? 

Paul had the courage to set a conception of things that began with 
the demonstrable moral “pre-eminence” of Jesus Christ over against 
a conception of things that began with a speculation which involved 
the denial of that “pre-eminence.” That denial is still being made, 
and for the same reason. The way in which Paul challenged it is, there- 
fore, still valid. One may even find a justification for the historical con- 
tingency in the way in which it moved Paul to this, the supreme effort 
of his mind. What seemed to threaten the faith became the occasion 
for the faith’s most complete elucidation. God maketh even the vain 
philosophies of men to praise him! Paul did not compel Christ to con- 
form to Colossian philosophy: rather, it was because the Colossian Chris- 
tians were themselves effecting that conformity that he wrote to them 
as he did. And what he writes constitutes a criticism of Colossian phi- 
losophy—a criticism made from the standpoint of the “pre-eminence” 
of Christ and of all that that properly involves. 

The Christian interpreter must exercise his office from the same stand- 
point. He may and must learn to talk the language of the time. But 
he will learn the language of the time in order the more effectively to 
bring the mind of the time into subjection to Jesus Christ. Where the 
Spirit of Christ is, there the whole of existence finds its meaning and 
there human life and experience find coherence. In him is declared 
the long-hidden secret of a universal togetherness. 














Servants of the Word 


How to Preach from the Prophets 


by ANDREW W. BLACKWOOD 


THE TIME has come for the parish minister to preach more often from 
the prophets. A generation ago George Adam Smith wrote about the 
rediscovery of the prophets as one of the most distinctive features of 
his day. Recently Professor H. H. Farmer of Cambridge, England, has 
spoken about “the rediscovery of the significance of preaching” as “the 
central and distinctive trend in the theology of our time.”’ When we 
put these two declarations together we conclude that our day calls for 
a renewal of preaching from the prophets. This point of view accords 
with the meaning of the terms, preaching and prophets. 

Preaching means the interpretation of life today, in light that comes 
from God today, largely through the Scriptures. In their own times 
the prophets interpreted the truths of God as they threw light on the 
needs of those days. Except among the false prophets, no seer ever ig- 
nored the needs of men and women in his time. None of them ever 
preached in a vacuum, or abstractly. As George Fox would have said, 
every prophet “spoke to the condition” of his hearers, and that in a 
world full of problems like our own. If many of us today strive to use 
the Book in meeting human needs, we are returning to the preaching 
methods of the prophets. 

Once again, as Phillips Brooks has taught us, preaching means “truth 
through personality,” for human needs. By truth he meant that which 
comes chiefly from the Book. Where, even in the Bible, can anyone 
discover personalities more varied and powerful than the prophets? 
When Sargent painted his frieze at the Boston Public Library, he pre- 
sented a galaxy of preachers never excelled or equaled in the history of 
the church. Each of those men served God and country in other ways. 
But in his own eyes every one of them stood out first of all as a preacher, 
a “forth-teller” of divine truth for human needs. 





ee 


1. See The Servant of the Word (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1942), p. 9. 
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For some reason the prophets as preachers have received compara- 
tively little attention. The Hebrew seers have called forth books from 
almost every other point of view. The shelves of our seminary libraries 
abound in volumes about the authorship and the date, the theology and 
the ethics, the poetry, and the other features of the prophetic books. 
But who has ever seen an adequate discussion of those men as preachers? 
The lack of such works may spring from the difficulty. Scholars who 
write about the prophets may know much about Old Testament litera- 
ture, but little about preaching. On the other hand, James Stalker 
could discuss preaching, but he did not claim to excel as a student of 
Old Testament prophecy. However, he has left a useful book about 
Isaiah and Paul as Preachers.” 

Every minister can think of two scholarly writers about the prophets 
as preachers. The mind turns at once to George Adam Smith and 
Alexander Maclaren. The reader may also wish to add the name of 
G. Campbell Morgan. At his best in the pulpit, he interpreted the 
prophets with a brilliance for which many of us thank God. On paper, 
however, he did not often soar to such heights. From a point of view 
far different, Dr. Raymond Calkins has written a book that warrants 
more than one reading. As a former pastor he has made a careful study 
of the Minor Prophets.’ Critically he goes beyond George Adam Smith. 
Practically, like the Scotsman, Dr. Calkins opens up lodes of preaching 
ore. After the first perusal of that book the present writer longed for 
a pulpit of his own, so that he could prepare a series on the Minor 
Prophets. 

If any young pastor wishes to change hours of study from drudgery 
into delight let him start to learn all he can about the prophets as 
preachers. The quest need not concern the discovery of preaching ma- 
terials. They will come in due time. The paucity of literature on the 
subject may prove to be an advantage. It should drive the student back 
to the Book. If he knows how to dig, he will find there practically all 
he needs. Of course he will also use the best tools at hand. Among 
them he will include the Hebrew Bible and The Westminster Historical 
Atlas, by G. E. Wright and F. V. Filson. Also the student will need two 
or three standard commentaries on each major book of the Old Testa- 
ment. Unfortunately, many of the ablest exegetical commentaries have 
gone out of print. 





2. See The Preacher and His Models (New York: A. C. Armstrong and Son, 1892). 
3. See The Modern Message of the Minor Prophets (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1947). 
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In writing about the prophets as preachers George Adam Smith re- 
ferred to John Calvin as “a commentator whom neither the modem 
exegete nor the modern preacher can afford to neglect.” Again, the 
Scotsman declared: “Considering his means and opportunities, we may 
call him the greatest expositor of all time.’* If the present discussion 
becomes increasingly practical let no one construe it as a plea for short- 
cut methods into sermonettes that employ striking texts with no attempt 
to show what they mean. The minister who would preach from Isaiah 
and Amos, or Hosea and Jeremiah, needs to know Hebrew, and how 
to use exegetical commentaries. 

The wise man singles out one of the prophets and makes a special study 
of his book. A young pastor wishes something simple. He may begin 
with Elijah, or Daniel, Chapters 1-6. In the records about either of those 
men the interpreter can find openings for sermons needed in our day. 
On a smaller scale either of these worthies faced problems and needs 
more than a little like those of our own time. For instance, when young 
F. W. Robertson wished to deal with despondency, he turned to the 
account of Elijah under the juniper tree. The resulting message could 
qualify today as a “life situation sermon.” Unlike many such discourses 
of late, this one finds the solution of the problem in truth about God, 
not in psychology. Elsewhere the present writer has suggested ways of 
preaching from the records about Elijah or Daniel.° 

But what about the “findings of the critics”? In the seminary class- 
room and in the pastor’s study all these matters demand attention. No 
present-day interpreter ought to enter the pulpit with a sermon from 
any part of the Bible unless he knows what the scholars say about that 
part of the Holy Writ. Why does he attend a divinity school if not to 
learn the facts about the Bible as it was written, book by book? But 
these things call for little attention in the pulpit. There, a wise man 
puts the first thing first, and the second thing second. First he puts the 
truth of God and second the needs of men. If he does all of this, in 
preaching from any of the prophetic books, he has time for little else. 

In the book by Dr. Calkins the young minister will find critical con- 
clusions like those of Dr. Robert H. Pfeiffer in his scholarly work, Intro- 
duction to the Old Testament. But in the practical parts of Dr. Calkins’ 





4. See Modern Criticism and the Preaching of the Old Testament (New York: A. C. Am- 
strong & Son, 1901), pp. 240, 242. 

5. See Preaching from the Bible (New York and Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1941); 
pp. 81-88. 
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volume the student will note that preaching values do not depend on 
this or that view about authorship and date. The present writer heard 
Dr. Calkins recently in three expository discourses that might well go 
into print. In no case did the preacher drag into the pulpit critical 
matters he had studied with care before he made ready to preach. As 
an interpreter much more conservative, the late Walter W. Moore 
would have counseled the same course: Keep your critical opinions out 
of the pulpit! On the other hand, have such opinions before you preach 
from any of the prophets! 

In his day George Adam Smith stood out as an evangelical liberal. 
As such he felt obliged to warn young clergymen about the unwisdom of 
ventilating critical opinions in sermons: 

Whether a book be authentic, in the technical meaning of the word, is of small 
interest compared with its authenticity as the revelation of God. To vindicate 
the authorship of this or that chapter by the man whose name it bears is but a 
poor service compared with the proof that it rises from real life, that it is the 
message of the prophet to living men, and that it deals with the essential problems 
of human society.® 

Then the professor quoted D. L. Moody, as “an uncompromising 
opponent of Criticism”: “It is not the authorship of the books of the 
Bible that matters, but the contents.” From a still different point of view 
Dr. Karl Barth or Dr. Emil Brunner would acquiesce in the practical 
conclusion that the preacher from the prophets today ought to interpret 
life in light that comes from this part of the Book, and that he ought 
not to speak from the sacred desk about matters having little to do with 
“what man is to believe concerning God, and what duty God requires of 
man.” In other words, we may not all agree about revelation and inspira- 
tion. The present writer holds high views. But homiletically he re- 
members that no book in the Old Testament was written to teach whe 
wrote that book. So let the man in the pulpit do naught there but in- 
terpret the truth of God so as to meet the needs of lay friends who must 
live in a world cursed by two global wars. 

Among the writing prophets the interpreter does well to begin with 
one of the smaller books, such as Micah. Later the pastor can turn to 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, or Ezekiel, in this order. In the first half of Isaiah 
he will find messages suitable for times of prosperity, and in the latter 
half more about mercy. Any such account makes the facts appear too 
simple. But anyone can sense a change of atmosphere when he goes 





6. See op. cit., p. 217. 
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from the first “half” of Isaiah into the second. Before we make that 
shift let us think about some of the preaching values in the first main 
part. 

The opening chapter may lead to a sermon about “The Reasonable- 
ness of Our Religion.” “Come now and let us reason together, saith the 
Lord.” In the midst of the mountains he is calling people to what we 
term a Bible Conference. He wishes to talk over with church folk the 
unreasonableness of sin, the sort of sin that many of them have been 
committing. He looks on it as rebellion, and as sickness of soul, all of 
which leads to national calamity. Then he turns their thoughts to the 
unreasonableness of worship. The prophets believed in worship when 
it came from God; when it led men close to God. But they protested 
against the costliest of sacrifices as substitutes for righteousness. 

Then the conference leads up to the reasonableness of repentance. 
Here the message would sound much like that of the book by Professor 
William D. Chamberlain, The Meaning of Repentance. Thus it appears 
that preaching from the prophets calls for the pulpit use of doctrine. 
But the doctrine never appears to be divorced from duty, or duty from 
doctrine. Like interpreters of God’s truth in every other age, the prophets 
served as teachers. But they spoke with such consuming passion that 
they did not seem to teach. In like manner Thomas Chalmers used to 
set forth truth and duty with “blood earnestness.” How else could any- 
one stand in the succession of Elijah and Amos or John Calvin and John 
Knox? 

Here we may state a “rule” about preaching from the prophets. Deal 
with any portion according to its tone color. When the man of God 
writes about truth in terms of snow on the mountains (Isa. 1:18), the 
interpreter ought to approach the truth imaginatively. The imagina- 
tion here means God-given power to see what lies hidden from other 
eyes, and then make it so clear that others will see. For another example 
of the same kind turn to Isaiah 55:10f. Here, too, the man of God 
sings about the Gospel in the Snow. But in this other passage the prophet 
refers to the way in which God blesses the Word when it falls into the 
hearts of men and brings forth a harvest for eternity. 

The interpreter will find such pulpit work more fascinating if he pays 
heed to the phrasing of the topic. The tone color of the texts in view 
calls for topics more or less poetic. According to modern psychology, 
when a man’s heart moves, his words flow. When the Spirit of God 
moves upon a man’s heart, his words suggest something to see, to feel, 
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to do. So in naming the sermon, and in clothing it with literary garb, 
the man in the study needs to use what Dr. Rudolf Flesch calls “live 
words.”’ To deal with an imaginative passage unimaginatively would 
mean that a man misrepresented God. Herein lies no small part of the 
difficulty and the fascination in preaching from the prophets. 


The same holds true in the second chapter of Isaiah. The opening 
verses afford a vision of God’s World Free from War. If anyone pro- 
tests that this sounds like the social gospel, let him remember that he 
has promised to declare the whole counsel of God. That includes Bible 
ethics, both for men one by one and for society as a whole. God has 
never abrogated his words about world peace. Here he calls for the 
settling of international disputes by peaceable means; for the use of all 
his gifts in the service of peace; and for the training of our sons in the 
arts of peace. All of this a man ought to preach, even though he believes 
in the necessity of our taking part in World War II. 


If you preach about God’s will for “One World,” be sure to stress 
what stands out in this passage. The hope for the coming of a world 
without war rests with God. He looks on world peace as a consequence, 
rather than a cause. Under God, the hope for world peace rests largely 
with the church. She can best promote the cause, not by entering into 
politics, but by promoting the work of the Kingdom. In this passage, 
amid all of its beauty, note how the stress falls on teaching. Once again, 
the teaching comes from God amid the mountains. So let every local 
interpreter become a home missionary of the gospel that brings peace. 
If he finds little teaching of this kind in the New Testament, he should 
know that the New Testament takes for granted all of the Old. 


For another example of Bible ethics turn to the twenty-eighth chapter. 
Here the prophet shows how the Lord regards Godless politicians. 
These drunken politicians scoff at the Word of God. They imitate the 
preaching of the truth, and in their babblings make it seem worse than 
silly. But the prophet brings them face to face with the Living God. 
The seer makes them know the folly of their covenant with death and 
hell. Where in Holy Scripture can you find such a dramatic description 
of the way Godless politicians sell a nation into the hands of the liquor 
traffic? Who has courage to stand up with Isaiah and hurl defiance at 
those forces of Hell? 





7. See The Art of Plain Talk (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1946)—a book every pastor 
ought to study. 
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Time would fail us to deal with other passages in Isaiah 1-39. The 
best of them have to do with the coming Messiah. In the days of the 
seer, the world sorely needed the right sort of leader. Does not the same 
hold true everywhere today? Where, save in the field of science, does 
the world have leaders big enough for their tasks, and humble enough 
to rely on God? During the presidential campaign in 1940 the late Jus- 
tice L. D. Brandeis of the Supreme Court said that a hundred years ago 
four men stood over against Andrew Jackson, every one of the four 
mighty: John Quincy Adams, Henry Clay, John C. Calhoun, and Daniel 
Webster. In 1940, said the wisest of recent jurists, no man running 
against F. D. Roosevelt began to be so large and strong as any one of 
those leaders a century ago. 

Under God, what does the world most need today? The right sort 
of manhood! Where can we find such a leader? The answer sounds 
forth in the thirty-second chapter: “A man shall be as a hiding-place 
from the wind, and a covert from the tempest, as streams of water in a 
dry place, as the shade of a great rock in a weary land.” All this points, 
ideally, to the King of Kings. But by his grace any man of his choosing 
can stop the drift away from God, make an oasis in a land that seems 
God-forsaken, and transform barren stretches of sand into a Garden of 
Eden. For examples of such transforming power ask a navy chaplain 
what he found on one of the Solomon Islands where the missionary had 
held sway. Or else read the book by Henry P. Van Dusen about con- 
ditions in the South Pacific—They Found the Church There. 

For messages of a different sort the interpreter can go to the parts of 
Isaiah beginning with Chapter 40.° Here he finds himself among moun- 
tain peaks of prophecy. The man of God addresses people who have 
gone into captivity. In the first part of the fortieth chapter he sounds 
a message of comfort; in the central part, a message of assurance; in the 
third part, a message of hope. In the chapter as a whole, he brings to 
displaced persons a message of grace. In the first portion, the appeal 
comes mainly to what we call the heart; in the second, more to the head; 
in the third, most of all to the will. But the prophet would have under- 
stood none of these distinctions. All the way through, as everywhere 
else, the whole man spoke to the entire personality of the hearer. 

If anyone wishes a piece of Bible study that will result in all sorts of 
preaching “leads,” let him master this chapter. It all centers round one 





8. For a topical treatment of Isa. 40-55, see Event in Eternity (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1945), by Paul E. Scherer. 
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theme: “Behold your God!” In the first main part the church of today 
can find her message of comfort. It comes through four herald voices: 
the promise of forgiveness, the call to service, the fact of providence, 
and the voice of evangelism. At first the order seems strange. The man 
of God speaks to the heart of Jerusalem, rather than the head. Even 
so, he sets forth what the Lord wishes his church to do today: “Comfort 
ye, comfort ye my people, saith your God!” 

The middle portion of the chapter presents more difficulty. Here 
the prophet sets forth truth more largely for the mind. He shows that 
believers find assurance in two facts about God. First, think of him as 
the Only Lord, the Ruler over Nature, over persons, and over nations. 
Consider what power, what wisdom, and what goodness he must need 
to rule! Again, behold him as the Incomparable God. Why do we mor- 
tals find it hard to talk about God? Partly because we can compare him 
with no one else. Behold him as unlike the idols of men, unlike the 
peoples of earth, and unlike the heavens above. All of this the prophet 
sets forth in words that glow with “the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God.” 

The closing verses lead to a climax. Here the herald of “The King’s 
Grace” sounds a message of hope. As A. B. Davidson says, the prophet 
voices “God’s answer to religious depression.” The herald says, in ef- 
fect: Look up, not down! “Behold your God!” Think of his wisdom! 
Remember his perseverance! Behold his grace! Who has ever heard a 
sermon about the perseverance of God? And yet this truth sounds out 
near the end of a chapter full of doctrine set to music. He never faints 
or grows weary in the work of reclaiming those who feel weak and worth- 
less. Because he perseveres, he can bring order out of chaos, light out 
of darkness, and hope out of despair. 

The closing words may lead to a textual sermon. At first glance the 
prophet seems to have reversed the order. Surely the “laws” of homi- 
letics would call for walking before running, and for running before 
flying. But on closer view the seer has chosen the better way. From 
him, and from others like him, more or less, some of us have been learn- 
ing the wisdom of revising our “rules” about climax and other things 
homiletical. Here we listen to God’s promise in a time when young men 
of war faint and fall by the wayside. What then do men and nations 
need today? 

We all need to renew our strength. So we can if we wait upon the 
Lord. He wishes to give us power for the time of vision. To his chil- 
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dren such hours come now and again, it may be at East Northfield or 
Montreat. But even at best such visions come only occasionally; they 
last no longer today than on the mount of transfiguration. More fre- 
quently, the Lord stands ready to give strength for times of advance. 
Have you not known days and weeks when the work of the Lord seemed 
to go forward without a pause? Did you stop and thank him for grace 
to run and not be weary? Best of all, when you can neither fly nor run, 
you can walk. He waits to give grace for months and years of drudgery. 


In a man’s life, as in an automobile, the final test comes when he must 


go in low gear. Is there no call for such a message now? 

After a study of this fortieth chapter the interpreter may go on to the 
Servant of the Lord passages, especially four—42:1-4; 49:1-6; 50:4-9, 
and 52:13-53:12. At times he may think in terms of the nation, or 
the church. As a rule he will see here what Philip saw in Isa. 53:7f. In 
trying to win a stranger for Christ, Philip began with this Old Testa- 
ment passage and “preached unto him Jesus.” What if Moffatt’s transla- 
tion does use the world “Israel”? Anyone who knows Hebrew understands 
that this is only an “interpretation.” As Christians many of us prefer 
to preach from the Old Testamgent in the light of the Cross, and not like 
Jewish rabbis. 

One of the Servant of the Lord passages tells about the sympathy of 
Our Saviour. “A bruised reed will he not break, and a dimly burning 
wick will he not quench” (42:3a). What could seem weaker than a 
bruised reed? Who could use it in making a clarinet, an organ pipe, or 
a walking stick? As for a lamp that refuses to shine, who does not feel 
prompted to put it out? So does the world deal with what it styles the 
weak and the worthless. It believes in the survival of none but the fittest. 
As for the rest of mankind, throw them on the scrap heap! But stand- 
ing at the scrap heap of humanity, amid the helpless and the hopeless, 
see the Living Christ. Think of him as Lord of the weak and the worth- 
less. In this passage you will find Hebrew exegesis rewarding. 

In the latter “half” of Isaiah almost every paragraph calls for a hear- 
ing today. Some passages may not mean much to the interpreter for 
a while. They do not accord with his experience thus far along the way 
of life. But anyone can see in Isa. 43:1-3a a message about the Faith 
That Conquers Fear. This passage may have suggested parts of the old- 
time hymn, “How Firm a Foundation.” Henry Van Dyke used to insist 
that the average Presbyterian church sang this hymn better than any 
other in the book. Why? Because it told about rivers of woe and path- 
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ways of flame, all in the spirit of prophetic optimism. As Robert Brown- 
ing sang, “Trust God; see all, nor be afraid!” 

After a while a man may dare to enter the holy of holies. Never on 
earth will any of us mortals come closer to the heart of the Eternal than 
when he looks out at the Cross through the eyes of the seer in the last 
and loftiest of the passages about the Servant of the Lord. In Isaiah 
52:13-53:12 the man of God pours out his heart through a poem that 
ought to appear as a whole, without any chapter break. This poem con- 
sists of five strophes, each of them in the Hebrew slightly longer than 
the one before. To us as Christians the poem sings about Christ and 
his cross. Here then we have the gospel in the Old Testament, The Gos- 
pel in Five Words. 

If anyone wishes to preach five sermons on week nights before Easter, 
he may single out these five words. If he has trained the people to see 
a chapter as a whole, he may venture to set forth the poem in a single 
sermon. If so, he may resort to alliteration. When it comes of its own 
accord, alliteration helps the hearer to remember as many as five differ- 
ent parts of a sermon. If he starts thinking about this golden passage in 
terms of the Cross, he can go home, commit it to memory, and live in 
its light until traveling days on earth are done. Is this too much for a 
minister to expect? Any pastor who has dared to lead God’s people far 
into the mountain country of the prophets can testify that they follow 
gladly as long as he makes the pathway clear and luminous. In order 
to do that in any sermon, a man must live close to the heart of God. 

The first part of this golden chapter tells about the Ideal Servant. 
Think of Christ as the Servant of God and men. Here the Lord God 
speaks: “Behold My Servant!” So the passage begins, where all true reli- 
gion starts, with humility and with usefulness. As the late Robert E. Speer 
used to tell young people: “God never has called anyone into the King- 
dom without making him more useful.” Often these days we prate about 
service, but do we get our ideals from the Book and from the Cross? In 
this opening strophe Christ stands out among men because of his wisdom, 
endurance, and power. Who but the Lord of Glory has ever lived up 

to such ideals? Who but the Servant of God could ever have become 
the Christ of the Cross? 

The next part of this golden chapter tells about the sufferings of the 
Servant. Here the prophet speaks. As a keynote he utters words that 
ring out in Handel’s Messiah: “He was despised, and rejected of men.” 

This word despised means to be “treated as a thing for scorn to point 
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its slow, unmoving finger at.” In recent times we have thought much 
about “the manhood of the Master,” and about the joys of the Lord 
Jesus. But in the Scriptures the stress falls on what he suffered. What 
then did he suffer? Far more than the sort of bodily torture that im- 
presses every spectator at the Passion Play in Oberammergau. A word- 
for-word study of this strophe would lead anyone to see what it tells 
about the anguish of his soul. 

Once at Old Grayfriars Church in Edinburgh two ministers preached 
on the same Lord’s Day, one in the morning and the other in the after- 
noon. The first of them may have forgotten about the martyrs whose 
remains lay buried in the churchyard near at hand. He said in sub- 
stance that if only perfect truth and beauty would come to earth in a 
human form the hearts of men would respond like flowers opening to 
the morning sun. So the minister voiced an Emersonian belief about 
the soul of goodness in the midst of things that seem only evil. In the 
afternoon the other preacher said that once in the history of earth God 
made himself known in perfect truth and beauty. When men beheld 
the glory of the Lord their God, they saw in Christ no beauty that they 
should desire him. They nailed him to a tree! Which of those ministers 
interpreted the Book aright? Which of them would have a message 
for our war-weary world? 

The central portion of our song tells about the Suffering Servant as 
the substitute for sinners. Again the prophet speaks, this time on behalf 
of penitent sinners, as one of them. Here he sounds the keynote: 
“Wounded for our transgressions.” In the Hebrew form of this verse 
the stress falls on the pronouns. So we have the Cross in Personal Pro- 
nouns. In seminary days long ago the writer translated the chapter into 
something like its English equivalent. Out of the portion now in view 
he made the following: 


But he—he was pierced for transgressions that were ours, 
He was beaten small for sins that were ours; 

The discipline of our peace was upon him, 

And because of his stripes there is healing for us. 


The fourth part of the song tells about the sacrifice for sinners. Here 
the prophet speaks on behalf of redeemed sinners, as one of them, 
through grace divine. The stress falls on how the Saviour suffered, not 
on what he endured. All of that “we may not know; we cannot tell.” 
“We only know it was for us he hung and suffered there.” How? We 
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learn that he suffered in silence. We remember his words for others; 
we hear no plea for himself. “He saved others; himself he could not 
save!” No, not as the Son of God! He suffered too as the Sinless One. 
As such he was slain. “Behold the Lamb of God which taketh away the 
sin of the world.” In Isaiah 53 we have the gospel in the Old Testament. 

The last of the five words sounds out best of all. The Ideal Saviour! 
Here again the Lord God speaks. He voices the keynote about the Ser- 
vant: “He shall be satisfied.” Elsewhere we might think about the satis- 
faction theory of Christ’s death. Here we ought to learn the satisfaction 
of the Christ who once suffered on the Cross, and now reigns in glory. 
Wherein consists that satisfaction? As he looks back over the Cross the 
Son of God can think of all its “travail” as birth pangs in bringing life 
to the world. Christ rejoices now because he suffered according to the 
will of God. Christ rejoices now because he suffered for others. Christ 
rejoices now because he suffered as a prelude to victory. 

“The head that once was crowned with thorns is crowned with glory 
now.” “Crown him with many crowns, the Lamb upon his throne.” 
These two hymns, and others like them, set forth the glory of the Cross. 
They sing about it in notes of triumph and exultation. They bid us think 
about Calvary, and preach about it too, not as a mistake or a failure, a 
defeat or a tragedy, but as “the victory of God in the disasters of life.” 
Let us learn to pitch our religion on a major key. When we come to the 
Lord’s Supper let us sing about Calvary: “When I Survey the Wondrous 
Cross,” rather than “Break Thou the Bread of Life,” or “Nearer, My 
God, to Thee.” Let us remember that we come to commune with the 
Living Christ at his table, not to mourn for a dead Redeemer at his tomb. 

These passages from Isaiah, and these hymns about the Cross, may 
teach us a lesson about the form of a sermon. When a man tries to set 
forth the truth in a chapter that has sturdy structure, he ought to pre- 
pare a sermon with a strong bony framework. In the delivery he may 
call no attention to structure. But let him remember that every passage 
at which we have looked, and every hymn at which we have glanced, 
bodies forth divine truth in a sturdy form. If anyone wishes to know 
how to preach from the prophets, or from the apostles, let him determine 
to master the art of giving truth and beauty a sturdy framework. Strength 
of structure can never make up for lack of life and beauty, but neither 
can life and beauty make up for lack of structure. Learn how to preach 
so that everyone in God’s house can remember those five words about 
the Cross: service, suffering, substitution, sacrifice, and salvation. 
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We might go through other parts of Isaiah, and on into the more dif- 
ficult Jeremiah, or Ezekiel. In Isaiah 55, as in 53, we should find open- 
ings for evangelistic sermons. In Chapter 55 G. Campbell Morgan 
once found the materials for the most uplifting sermon the writer has 
ever heard, except at the Passion Play. At noon on a week day in Pitts- 
burgh Dr. Morgan spoke for less than half an hour. He took as his text 
the central part of this golden chapter: “Seek ye the Lord while he may 
be found, call ye upon him while he is near.” Through this text as a 
gateway he led us into the chapter as a whole. 

In the early part of his message the interpreter showed the plight of 
men and women who try to get along without God. First in terms of 
the prophet, and then by flashes from life in our day, he made us see 
how God must look upon mortals trying to muddle their way through 
the world without faith and without hope. Ere long the guide brought 
us, almost breathless, up to the dividing ridge. On that height we 
seemed to behold the Cross, much as it rises up out of the mountain that 
towers over Oberammergau. After men get right with God, all of life 
becomes new. The rest of the sermon consisted in a series of pictures 
about the joys of the redeemed, on earth and in glory. 

Is this the way to preach from the prophets? Yes, one way! Dr. 
Morgan preached a sermon, instead of explaining a chapter. He found 
his truths in the passage, and he used them in meeting human needs. By 
the grace of God he led us up the steep ascent, out of the fog into the 
sunshine of God’s love, as it streamed from the Cross. Better still, he 
showed us how the children of God can live and serve on the sunny side 
of Calvary. Would that from day to day, above all in the pulpit, we 
who preach the gospel might see it as God’s “Gift to the Imagination”! 

Not every message will reach such a height. The tone color of the 
passage does not always lead to elevation. In the sixty-second chapter, 
for instance, a man will find the opening for a different sort of message 
about the will of God for his church. In the closing chapter of Isaiah 
a minister will see the way for a textual sermon on Mother’s Day: “As 
one whom his mother comforteth, so will I comfort you.” Unlike some 
of our preaching on Mother’s Day, this message would have to do 
mainly with God, and his comfort. As elsewhere in Isaiah, comfort 
here means to strengthen the heart in God. The resulting sermon might 
seem unexpectedly simple. A man could show the ways in which a good 
mother’s comfort resembles that of God, and the ways in which it does 
not. If a minister enters into the spirit of Isaiah 40-66, he will find that 
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the God who inspired the prophet long ago stands ready to bless the 
man who uses these truths in saving the lost and in strengthening the 
lowly. 

me back over this article will show that the man who studies 
a major book of the Bible can use it in meeting any need he finds in the 
parish, or out in the world. Does this mean that all of a man’s preach- 
ing ought to become expository? No! Only a Campbell Morgan or an 
Alexander Maclaren could live up to that standard, and each of them 
had to learn how. From time to time the truths of the Bible may appear 
in the form of textual sermons, or topical messages, or expository dis- 
courses. Many of us believe, however, that the pulpit today would pro- 
vide richer and more varied fare if it made room for a larger number 
of expository sermons. In any case the stress should fall on the preach- 
ing, not the exposition. 

Now for a word to the young pastor. You have come to the ministry 
in a day when the work of the pulpit may seem harder than ever before, 
and more important. You must toil in the study! Why not begin now 
to live with one of the prophets? Next fall you can lead the people into 
this part of the biblical world. The writer once did so as a young pastor 
in the First Church of Columbia, South Carolina. He covets for every 
young minister the joys that come through such fellowship with the 
prophets as preachers. 

Sometime the young minister will dare to preach a series about the 
prophets. Years ago the writer did so on eight successive Sunday eve- 
nings. Today he would limit the number to four or five. Whatever the 
list, he would introduce lay friends to a different book each night. He 
would lead them to know this part of the Old Testament as it was writ- 
ten, book by book. 

For example of such interpretation turn to the James Sprunt Lec- 
tures by the late C. Alphonso Smith: Keynote Studies in Keynote Books 
of the Bible.? In any such “book sermon,” appeal to the imagination. 
Do not dissect a corpse and then show the skeleton. Begin now to make 
ready for preaching from the prophets the rest of your life. Then you 
will never cross the deadline until you go home to God.” 





9. New York: Fleming H. Revell Company, 1919. 

10. Students of the books about the prophets will see that the writer owes much to the authors 
cited, and to others, such as Kirkpatrick and Skinner. To indicate such indebtedness would call 
for too many footnotes. 











On Rejoicing in God 
A Sermon on Habakkuk 3:17-19* 


by DONALD G. MILLER 


IN THE CLOSING section of the prophecy of Habakkuk, we find these 
words: “I will rejoice in Jehovah, I will joy in the God of my salvation.” 
But, “How can a man rejoice now?” someone asks. What do Habakkuk’s 
pious platitudes mean in our hard world? It may have been appropriate 
in happier days to speak of naive prophets who told people to be happy, 
but not now. Our world, if one could see it whole, would look like the 
twisted wreckage of a colossal explosion. And although a few areas 
remain untouched, they stand out like grinning clowns satirizing our 
fate by reminding us of a world that once was and is no more. This ma- 
terial destruction, too, is but a faulty symbol of a moral and spiritual 
collapse which no words can picture and no mind can comprehend. 
When humanity with one great voice can do little but groan, “O 
wretched man that I am!” how can one have the affrontery to intrude 
on the scene the feeble emptiness of the words of a man long since dead, 
who said something about rejoicing? ‘ 

And so we are perhaps tempted to do what we so often do—to think 
of the prophets as long-bearded saints who sat around the village squares 
in their day, conversing about the beauties of an imaginary world, en- 
veloped in a halo of unreality, utterly detached from grim life. We frame 
the ancient people of God in a golden frame of fancy and hang them in 
our theological picture galleries shut in from life by thick, dark walls; 
able to be seen only by artificial light after we ourselves have stepped 
out of life into the picture gallery. 

But if we think thus of Habakkuk, we do him wrong. And worse than 
that, we do ourselves wrong. For Habakkuk has a vital word for us to- 





*The writer is aware of the critical difficulties relating to the date of the prophecy of Habakkuk 
and the question of the unity of the book. As to the first, he has accepted the view that places 
the prophecy somewhere near the time of the Battle of Carchemish, in 603, when Egypt’s last 
bid for world supremacy gave way to overwhelming Chaldean might. The question of the unity 
of the book may be considered irrelevant for expositional purposes, inasmuch as the poem which 
forms Chapter 3, even though it may have been composed by a different author at a different 
time from the rest of the book, belongs to the whole by literary and spiritual affinity. 
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day. Luther was a man who knew life; a man who, for a good many 
years, lived in constant danger of foul play and death. But he wrote: 
“Habakkuk has a right name for his office. For Habakkuk means a 
heartener, or one who takes another to his heart and his arms, as one 
soothes a poor weeping child, telling it to be quiet.” Luther was right. 
And if we have hearts to apprehend, and ears to hear, Habakkuk may 
live for us again, rebuking the gloom which so frequently enshrouds us 
in these days, relieving the fears which spring unbidden from our hearts, 
telling us to be quiet. 

For Habakkuk, too, was a real man, and a man who knew the grim 
side of life as well as we know it; nay, better. The words with which 
we began are only a part of our text. Let us quote the entire passage in 
order to get the force of what Habakkuk is saying to us. Remember as 
they are quoted that he lived in an agricultural land whose very existence 
depended upon the success of crop and herd. This is what he says: “For 
though the fig-tree shall not flourish, neither shall fruit be in the vines; 
the labor of the olive shall fail, and the fields shall yield no food; the 
flock shall be cut off from the fold, and there shall be no herd in the 
stalls: yet I will rejoice in Jehovah, I will joy in the God of my salvation.” 
A man who can talk like that has something to say to us. He says, in 
effect, “Though every resource of life and hope should be taken away 
from me, yet I will rejoice in Jehovah, I will joy in the God of my sal- 
vation.” 

“Well,” but someone says, “it is all right to talk like that, but it is a 
different thing to act on it.” That is utterly true. But it reinforces, rather 
than weakens, Habakkuk’s words. He tested these words in life before 
he spoke them. He poured these words into the crucibles of experience, 
and burned them in the white heat of tragedy. But they came out clearer 
than they went in. There is no alloy about these words on his lips. They 
have been through the fire, and they were not consumed. 

Habbakuk was a member of a small, weak nation. Great and brutal 
armies were on the move. Egypt had occupied his land to “protect” 
it, as some of the smaller nations have been “protected” in our day. The 
Chaldeans were on the march, too. And Habakkuk saw that they were 
stronger than the Egyptians, and would come to cast out these so-called 
“protectors.” But what hope was there in that? It simply meant ex- 
changing the “brandished steel” of one tyrant for that of a worse one. 
The Chaldeans were gathering nations like fishermen gather fish in a 
net, without discrimination and with no effective resistance offered to 
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them. They were “bitter and hasty,” they were “terrible and dreadful,” 
they were filled with “violence,” they built their empire with men’s 
blood! Their victims were as many as the sands of the sea, and no one 
could stop them. There was not a possible political hope for Judah. 
Nothing lay ahead but slavery, torture, destruction, death. Jt was in 
that hour, an hour more grim and foreboding for him than this hour is 
for us, that Habakkuk spoke these words. Said he, when worst comes to 
worst, when every earthly resource is gone, “yet I will rejoice in Jehovah, 
I will joy in the God of my salvation.” 

But how can a man do that? What are the foundations of true opti- 
mism in bad times? Let us ask Habakkuk to tell us. 


I 


For one thing, a living faith in God. It is trite, but it is truth. Habak- 
kuk viewed his problem against the background of a living conviction 
that there is a righteous God in control of the affairs of men. And al- 
though he could for the moment see no evidence that God existed; or 
that he cared about the evil affairs of men; or that he could do anything 
about them if he did care; yet, in spite of the lack of all evidence, he 
could not get away from the confidence that life is ultimately rooted in 
God; that tragedy may hide his face, but it cannot do away with him. 
So he opens his book with a cry, “O Jehovah, how long shall I cry, and 
thou wilt not hear?” It is a cry; it is born out of anguish; but it is a cry 
to Jehovah! His problem can be solved only in the light of God! And 
so, he is cast back on God to answer that which would seem to deny God. 

In a very real sense, it was his very faith which created his problem. 
If he had not believed in a righteous God, who was at the same time 
an all powerful God, his problem would have been simplified. Human 
tragedy is merely the outcome of human selfishness, the accompaniment 
of the incessant clamor of men to survive at the expense of their fellow 
men, if there is no God. But when one believes in a God who is at once 
all powerful and all good, then tragedy becomes perplexing. How can 
this God permit tragedy such free play with these lives of ours? How 
can the facts of life leave unstained the character of God? That is the 
problem Habakkuk faced. That is the problem you and I face. But 
Habukkuk was so convinced of God’s reality and so trustful of his good- 
ness that he went directly to the One who raised the problem to get it 
solved. He said: “I will stand upon my watch, and set me upon the 
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tower, and will look forth to see what he will speak with me.” And, as 
he looked from his watch tower, his faith in God was strengthened. He 
found anew in this God resources which enabled him to rejoice, even 
though he could not understand God’s dealings with the world. 

Habakkuk saw that every man has some god. There is some ultimate 
meaning upon which every man builds life. Many of the gods in which 
men trust are not present to their consciousness; but nevertheless they 
determine their view of life. Habakkuk, looking at his enemies, saw that 
they had a god. He speaks of the Chaldean as “he whose might is his 
god.” The Chaldean built an empire with the sword, so he came to 
worship the sword. Force was ultimate for him, so he bowed down be- 
fore it. But the man whose “might is his god” has no sure basis of con- 
fidence or rejoicing, for he can rejoice only as long as his might endures. 
And might has a strange way of changing hands with unpredictable sud- 
denness. The images which the Chaldean had fashioned with his own 
hands as symbols of his might were “dumb idols.” “Wood” cannot 
“awake,” “dumb stone” cannot “arise” to help its devotees in times of 
crisis. There “is no breath at all” in them. They are simply creations 
of men, and therefore of less value than the men who made them. The 
symbols of our might today differ in form from those of the ancient 
Chaldeans, but they are at bottom the same—man made implements 
by which we seek to forge our own destiny apart from dependence on 
God. Not idols, but skyscrapers, bulldozers, flying fortresses, atomic 
bombs. Habakkuk saw the folly of this. He could not trust in a god he 
could make; he could trust only in the God who made him. His might 
was not his God, but his God was his might! Jehovah, the “Holy One”; 
the One who was “from everlasting”; who was “of purer eyes than to 
behold evil” ; he rules above the skies; he is ultimate; he may be trusted! 
So he cried, “Jehovah is in his holy temple; let all the earth keep silence 
before him!” This living faith in God, though it left him with un- 
answered questions, undergirded his soul and enabled him to rejoice 
in the face of bitter circumstance. 


II 

Another unfailing resource of joy to Habakkuk was a sense of divine 
perspective; the ability to see time against the background of eternity; 
to measure the movement of the years by the standard of the “forever.” 
For a true sense of perspective utterly changes our judgment about 
things, and gives us an entirely new set of values. 
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What is speed, for example? I can well remember the first time | 
went fifty miles an hour in an automobile. Was that fast? It was in 
those days, but it is slow now. I remember, too, the first time I went 
sixty miles an hour on a motorcycle. Was that fast? Yes, in those days; 
but not now. Then, I recall the first time I covered seventy-two miles 
from start to stop in one hour on a modern railway train. Was that fast? 
It was fast then. But now men fly more then seven hundred miles an 
hour in airplanes. Is that fast? It is unbelievably fast, until we view it 
in the perspective of the speed with which light travels. An airplane 
traveling seven hundred miles an hour covers somewhat more than one- 
fifth of a mile per second. But light travels one hundred and eighty-six 
thousand miles per second! One-fifth of a mile per second, in relation 
of one hundred and eighty-six thousand miles per second, is nothing! 
How perspective changes our judgment of speed! 

Or, again, what is big? Is it New York’s Woolworth Building, which 
for so long was the largest structure in the world? Once it was thought 
big. But when one views it now from the one hundred and second story 
of the Empire State Building, it looks amazingly small! Well, is the Em- 
pire State Building large? Yes, but if you drop it into the Grand Canyon, 
it would make but a tiny speck. Is the Grand Canyon large? Yes, but 
in comparison with the whole earth, it is but a ditch. But is the earth 
large? Well, astronomers tell us that if we should make a model of the 
sun one foot in diameter, and a model of the earth the size of a tiny seed, 
and place the earth just one hundred feet away from the sun, the near- 
est star would be, not five miles, nor fifty miles, nor five hundred miles, 
but five thousand miles distant! On the same scale we could get only 
four stars on our entire planet, although there are likely ten billion stars 
in the universe! The earth is large, yes, but when it is viewed in the 
perspective of what we know about the universe, it hardly exists! A true 
sense of perspective changes our judgment of things. 

Habakkuk got a new sense of perspective when he climbed up into 
his watch tower. He saw the events of the moment against the back- 
ground of God’s forever. He saw that he must interpret his immediate 
problems in the light of God’s ultimate purpose in history. “For the 
vision is yet for the appointed time, . . . though it tarry, wait for it; be- 
cause it will surely come.” A divine purpose is being worked out in 
human affairs. And although it may be hidden, it will ultimately pre- 
vail. Present events, therefore, take their meaning from their relation- 
ship to God’s eternal purpose. The man who gets this sense of divine 
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perspective is the man who can wait! The verdict of time will be on 
the side of the right! And though the verdict may be long delayed in 
coming, wait for it. It will come! 

Lew Wallace, in Ben Hur, says that “when God walks the earth, 
sometimes his steps are centuries apart.” When our lot falls between 
the steps, we are tempted to think that God has ceased walking the 
earth; or to grow impatient and to wish he would hurry. Habakkuk 
was thus tempted. He remembered what God did for his people cen- 
turies before in Egypt. Why does he not act again? If only his foot 
would fall once more! He dwelt “in the midst of the years,” between 
the footsteps of the Almighty. 

But Habakkuk got his answer on the watch tower. He saw there that 
the Chaldean, with all of his might, was riding for a fall. He saw that 
the very stones and beams of the house which the Chaldean was build- 
ing would cry out against him. He was building a kingdom of the mo- 
ment which could not survive the ongoing of the eternal purpose of 
God. And although that eternal purpose was slow in coming, and hid- 
den in its working; yet it was sure and final. “For the earth shall be 
filled with the knowledge of the glory of Jehovah, as the waters cover 
the sea!’ Well may we rejoice in the darkest hour, if we can climb 
with Habakkuk to the watch tower, and see our days against God’s 
eternal day, and know again that “his kingdom is forever.” 


Ill 


Finally, Habakkuk would suggest to us a supreme concern for moral 
integrity, as a sure foundation for optimism in distressing hours. On 
his watch tower he received this word: the Chaldean’s soul “is puffed 
up, it is not upright in him; but the righteous shall live by his faithful- 
ness.” In other words, the type of life which would seek to survive in a 
moral universe by boasting, by might, by brutality, is like a huge bal- 
loon, which, although it may for the moment be magnificent, will finally 
burst from inner pressure. It has within it the seeds of its own destruc- 
tion. But the righteous shall live by faithfulness, by unshakeable loyalty 
to eternal principles of right and honor and truth, insofar as he under- 
stands them, based on trust in God. The verdict of time ultimately vindi- 
cates this type of life. But it does not need to await the verdict of time. 
It vindicates itself at the moment of seeming failure; because it squares 
a man’s life with his conscience and with his God. And a man who lives 
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like that is triumphant over the worst life has to offer. He conquers in 
defeat! If the inner citadel of a man’s soul is inviolable, there is nothing 
from without that can touch him! 

In Holman Hunt’s painting “The Triumph of the Innocents,” he 
suggests this truth with a moving symbolism. He is picturing the arrival 
on heaven’s shore of the innocent little lives which were put to death 
by King Herod in his vain attempt to kill the baby Jesus. One of the 
babes is looking for the wound that slew him. He can see the sword 
slit in his garment, but searches in vain for any wound on himself. Only 
the garment of an innocent soul can be touched. The real self remains 
inviolate. As Montaigne once said of some brave soul, “He is slain, but 
not conquered.” 

Stephen succumbed to outward forces which he had no power to 
subdue. But his face shone like that of an angel, bright evidence of the 
unconquerable fortress of his spirit which held firm under the heaviest 
blows. St. Paul may have looked like a conquered victim when he stood 
shackled before Caesar, that pompous embodiment of the power that 
was Rome; he may have presented a pitiable sight if we could have seen 
him led out in the gray light of dawn, chained between two soldiers, to 
be beheaded on the Appian way—a lonely, friendless figure. But Caesar 
couldn’t touch St. Paul! “I am now ready to be offered,” he wrote to 
friends. Let the executioner come. “I have fought a good fight; I have 
finished my course; I have kept the faith.” When a man has kept the 
faith, there is no outward circumstance which can break through the 
inner citadel of his soul. This supreme concern for moral integrity is an 
unfailing source of joy, even in tribulation. 

But let us remind ourselves, in conclusion, that faithfulness is not a 
mere human achievement. It is the outgrowth of faith. It is but the 
outward expression of an inward confidence in God which no circum- 
stance can shake. And so we come back to where we started; that a 
living, vital trust in God is the secret of joy in dark days. And what is 
faith? It is impossible precisely to define, but it is most certainly some- 
thing quite other than creedal correctness. It is, rather, an utter con- 
fidence in God, as if we were sure of him and his love, when there is 
absolutely no outward evidence to that effect. John Bunyan, lying in 
Bedford jail, fearing lest he should be beheaded for his faithfulness, 
tells us what faith is in some of the most moving words ever recorded 
in the literature of the soul. He writes: “I am for going on, and ven- 
turing my eternal state with Christ, whether I have comfort here or 
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not... . 1 will leap off the ladder even blindfold into Eternity, sink 
or swim, come Heaven, come Hell. Lord Jesus, if thou wilt catch me, 
do; if not, I will venture for thy Name.” That is faith! And that is 
the sort of faith out of which Bunyan’s faithfulness grew! 

How much truer was this in the experience of him whose we are and 
whom we serve! With no visible evidence of God’s presence or love; 
with every outward indication that his tragedy was of no concern to 
him; in the seeming consciousness that God had turned his back on him, 
and left him alone; yet Jesus cried, “Father, into thy hands I commend 
my spirit.” He risked all on God, in the very moment when evidences of 
God and his love were most lacking. That is faith! 

We cannot achieve that by our own poor efforts. But when such faith 
is born in us, in our own measure, by the indwelling of his Spirit, we 
cannot, as Mrs. Browning said, permit the broad universe of God’s love 
to be blotted out by two tears; but shall be able to say, with some under- 
standing of what the words mean, “For though the fig-tree shall not 
flourish, neither shall fruit be in the vines; the labor of the olive shall 
fail, and the fields shall yield no food; the flock shall be cut off from the 
fold, and there shall be no herd in the stalls: yet I will rejoice in Jehovah, 
I will joy in the God of my salvation.” 














The Foundation of the Apostles 
and Prophets 


An Editorial 


To ALL but the most insensible, life is a mystery. From whence have 
we come? Whither are we going? What is the purpose and meaning 
of the brief days which intervene between the two mysterious thresholds 
—birth and death? In a profound sense, all human thought is rooted 
in these great questions. 

Since the gateways of entrance into life and of exit from life swing 
on their massive hinges but once—the first before our eyes are opened 
and the second after they have been forever shut—we are left with no 
means of answering the baffling questions which existence poses. What 
then? Three alternatives face us. We may close our minds to these 
questions and settle down to the business of existing in the most mean- 
ingful way possible during the span of our years, as though that were 
all, and as though the beyond, either before or after life, does not exist. 
This has been the policy of a good many moderns. But it leaves life on 
a level too superficial to be permanently satisfying. The upsurge of 
yearning for a knowledge of the unseen is too strong to be successfully 
dammed up by so flimsy a barrier. The second alternative is to advance 
human guesses—to stand like blind men before the impenetrable bar- 
riers of birth and death, and imagine what lies beyond; or like mariners 
on the shore of a trackless sea, presuming that something lies on the 
other side, but uncertain at best and ignorant of what it is like even if 
it should be there. Though guessing is interesting, it is a fearfully pre- 
carious basis on which to build life. Suppose our guess is wrong? It may 
have whiled away a few drab hours and served to brighten the dull 
monotony of an otherwise intolerable sense of meaninglessness. But it 
leaves us still in the dark, with life’s most profound questions unanswered. 
The third alternative is that we shall be told what we do not know by 
Someone who does know. Although we are unable to explore the beyond, 
One from the beyond may come to us. Although we cannot cross the 
impassable sea which walls in our three score years and ten, yet we can 
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welcome One who has crossed the span from the other shore, and listen 
while he tells us what by our own guessing we could never have known. 
This is revelation—the drawing back of the black veil from the face of 
eternity by a Hand greater than ours, the solving of the riddle of exist- 
ence by a Voice from the unknown. 

But when God spoke to men, he spoke mainly through deeds. Man 
does not have the capacity fully to understand God’s nature. That about 
God which makes him God puts him so far beyond us that an abstract 
explanation of who he is would have left us as baffled as before. To be 
told that which we cannot understand is to leave us as ignorant as if we 
had not been told. Hence, God chose to reveal what he could of him- 
self to us by means of dramatic action on the human level. Revelation, 
then, became mighty deeds in history—God at work in events. The Exo- 
dus, in the Old Testament, along with all that flowed from that dynamic 
event, and the birth, life, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ, in the 
New Testament, with all that followed in the birth of the Christian 
church and its subsequent history, were the means chosen by God to 
make himself known to us on the level of our own experience. In them 
God demonstrated as much of his nature as men could grasp. 

Events alone, however, do not constitute the whole of revelation. The 
events must be interpreted. The Exodus, for example, is capable of 
more than one interpretation. It might have been merely an historic 
accident. Or, on the other hand, it may have been the invasion of God 
into the human scene to demonstrate in dramatic form something of the 
quality of his nature. Or to take a more vivid example, the death of 
Jesus may have been the foolhardy clamoring for death of a religious 
enthusiast who had lost his balance; or it may have been the martyrdom 
of a good man who was far ahead of his day; or it may have been the 
example of a great man who taught us first how to live and then wanted 
to teach us how to die; or it may have been the breaking of the heart 
of the eternal God in objective redemptive action, more costly than the 
human mind can comprehend, “for us men and our salvation.” An event 
must be interpreted before its full meaning can be known. 

In the Scriptures, the historic literature—in which the last number 
of Interpretation centered—gives us the record of God’s redemptive 
action in historic events. The historic parts of the Old Testament and 
the Gospels and the Acts in the New Testament, enshrine what God has 
done in history. The interpretative literature—the prophets of the Old 
Testament and the Epistles of the New Testament—stand beside the 
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historic literature to interpret God’s action in history and to tell us what 
it means. The line between them, of course, is not as hard and fast as 
this setting forth of it would seem to indicate, for even the historic ac- 
counts were written from the prophetic and apostolic viewpoints. The 
manner of telling the events interprets them in a measure. But the 
prophets and apostles were those to whom it was given in a very special 
sense to interpret and apply to contemporary life the mind of God as 
it was revealed in redemptive events. It is to a consideration of that type 
of literature in the Bible that this number of Interpretation is devoted. 

But how shall this body of literature in the Bible be approached? To 
what canons of interpretation does it yield the most fruitful results? 
About this there is wide difference of opinion. The editors of Interpre- 
tation would not want to speak with the dogmatism or finality of some 
who champion other viewpoints, but would record a few of the prin- 
ciples of interpretation which they hold with deep conviction. 

First, the interpretative literature of the Bible exists not to set forth 
the course of history but the meaning of history. Its function, therefore, 
is not to prove itself right in predicting events but to probe beneath the 
surface of events, whatever their course, and reveal the unseen hand of 
God at work in such fashion as to inspire faith, hope, and love in the 
hearts of men. After hearing a teacher shatter a long cherished idea 
about the meaning of an Old Testament passage, an old lady expressed 
deep disappointment in these words: “And I was thinking just the other 
day how wonderful it was that the prophet could see all that happened 
to Christ seven hundred years before it took place!” The teacher replied, 
“My sister, is Christ any the less wonderful if you should discover that 
the prophet did not know as much about him as you thought he did?” 
The old lady, without knowing it, had all along béen more impressed by 
the alleged marvels of prophetic prediction than she was with Christ. 
She had thought of the Bible as a tool to predict the course of history 
before it happened, rather than to give insight into the meaning of 
history when it happened. A like attitude is betrayed by countless people 
who, in the midst of the perplexing events through which the world is 
passing, are searching the Scriptures of both the Old and New Testa- 
ments in the vain effort to find out what is going to happen before it 
comes to pass. A more fruitful use of the Bible is to gird ourselves afresh 
with faith in the God who, though he has chosen to hide from us the 
course of history, is yet at work in history controlling it for his own re- 
demptive ends—the God from whose love “neither death, nor life, nor 
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angels, nor principalities, nor things present, nor things to come, nor 
powers, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to 
separate” those who love him—and then to confront ourselves with the 
question: Believing in such a God as this, what manner of men ought we 
to be? 

If this be true, it follows that in seeking to understand the interpre- 
tative writings in the Bible we should always begin by trying to discover 
the original meaning of any passage in the contemporary scene to which * 
it was uttered. The prophets and apostles were preachers of righteous- 
ness to their time. When they spoke, they were speaking to living men 
who were facing the crises of the days in which they lived. Hence, it 
behooves us first to ask: What did prophet or apostle mean when he 
first spoke his message, and what did it mean to those who first heard 
it? This calls for the most rigorous and painstaking application of gram- 
matical and historical principles in determining what the speaker or 
writer had in mind when he spoke or wrote. The original meaning of 
a given passage must always be normative. 

This does not mean, however, that the original meaning is all that is 
to be sought. The Bible exists not merely to tell us what God was say- 
ing to men in olden times, but to be the vehicle by which God may speak 
through them to us in our time. Said St. Paul: “For whatsoever things 
were written aforetime were written for our learning, that through pa- 
tience and through comfort of the scriptures we might have hope” (Rom. 
15:4). We should, then, seek a contemporary relevance of any given 
passage controlled by the original meaning. Ruskin, in speaking of 
writers of the literature of inspiration remarks that in their writings 
“there is often a meaning which they themselves cannot interpret— 
which it may be for ages long after them to interpret.” This is most cer- 
tainly true of the biblical writings. The meaning of many biblical utter- 
ances goes beyond the conscious thought horizon of those who first spoke 
them. Now, it is at this point that the normative function of the original 
meaning of a passage becomes especially significant. We are to hear 
God speaking directly to us through the Scriptures. But what he says 
to us must be consonant with what he said to those to whom his word 
first came. In this vein P. T. Forsyth once wrote: “We must indeed 
avoid and reprobate interpretations which are as alien to [the original 
writer’s] intention as the chief baker’s three baskets are to the doctrine 
of the Trinity, or the ‘badgers’ skins ‘dyed red,’ in Exodus, are to the 
Atonement. But while we refuse to do violence to the text, we must 
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equally refuse to go no further than itself on its own road. . . . We must 
feel ourselves free to find . . . any suggestion which is really and reason- 
ably congruous with its central idea, whether deliberately meant by the 
[original writer] or no.” The expressions “on its own road,” and “really 
and reasonably congruous with its central idea,” are crucial. It is true, 
as John Robinson told his little band of venturing Pilgrim Fathers, that 
God has “more truth yet to break forth out of his Holy Word.” But this 
* truth must be “really and reasonably congruous” with the truth origin- 
ally uttered, and must be nothing other than the carrying forward “on 
its own road” of the thought of ancient prophet or apostle. The voice 
of God to us should be a new word, but not a different word. It should 
in no sense destroy the former word, but fulfil it. 

Another necessity in dealing with the interpretative literature of the 
Bible is to distinguish between the temporary form in which these writ- 
ings were cast and the eternal meaning which underlies them. In the 
writings both of the prophets and the apostles there is much of what 
Marcus Dods once called “poetic drapery.” They spoke of the future 
in terms of the present. When the prophets described the future uni- 
versality of their faith, they described it in terms of all nations coming to 
the temple in Jerusalem to sacrifice according to accepted Jewish cus- 
tom and to keep the law of Moses. A literal fulfilment of this, however, 
would be a distinct retrogression from the way in which it has been ful- 
filled in the oneness of the nations in Christ. When Jesus spoke of the 
place of eminence which his Apostles were to have, he pictured them 
as sitting on twelve thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel. They no 
doubt, at the time these words were spoken, thought of their literal ful- 
filment. But after Pentecost, they would have spurned any such base 
fulfilment as that. Their thrones became thrones of service; they ruled 
the world by the power of meekness. The form of Jesus’ statement was 
temporary; the truth permanent. It is our task to dig beneath ancient 
forms to find the eternal word to our generation. 

A final suggestion is one made so pointedly by William Sanday a gen- 
eration ago, that history becomes the best commentary on Scripture. 
What God did in history in the coming of Jesus Christ is the key which 
unlocks what he was trying to say in the Messianic prophecies of the Old 
Testament. Likewise, many of the things which Jesus said about the 
future of his church are to be interpreted by the past two thousand years 
of Christian history. What God has done in history becomes the index 
of what he meant when he spoke through Christ. For example, neither 
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the liberal tendency to rule out of the Gospels the apocalyptic element in 
Jesus’ teaching, nor Schweitzer’s insistence that it be given its full literal 
meaning, is necessary. History has helped to shed light on what God 
meant in what Jesus said. Consequently, rather than to try to read 
future history in the light of a questionable understanding of the Bible, 
it is better to read the Bible in the light of past history. By observing the 
way God has worked through his church we are the better equipped to 
understand his mind as it is enshrined in the Scriptures. History becomes 
an effective tool by which we are enabled to delve beneath the form of 
Scripture to its eternal meaning. 

The hope of the editors is that this number of Interpretation will serve 
to give effective guidance to its readers in searching into the interpreta- 
tive literature of the Bible and in utilizing it adequately both in preach- 
ing and teaching. 








IMPLEMENTS 0f INTERPRETATION 





VI. Hebrew Grammars and Lexicons 
by BALMER H. KELLY 


IN AN EXCEEDINGLY frank estimate a scholar of the early part of the 
nineteenth century writes: “As from their nature, there cannot be sup- 
posed to be anything in Lexicons that is particularly attractive and allur- 
ing, the continuing increasing demand for these . . . seems to be a suffi- 
cient proof of their merits.”’ And so the case might be stated with equal 
candor for grammars of the Hebrew language. Certainly the present 
supply of and demand for such lexicons and grammars are a better index 
of their merits than is the evidence of their use. On the shelves of many 
a minister’s library there rest in undisturbed peace these two volumes, a 
Hebrew grammar and a Hebrew lexicon. It would be a grievous ex- 
aggeration to say that this situation is true of all ministers’ libraries, for 
the stalls of the secondhand book sellers are crowded with such volumes 
and they cannot all have come there by coincidence. 

The dust gathered by these books indicates that where they are pre- 
served it is largely for the sake of sentiment (reminders of Seminary 
struggles) or because they bring a certain tone to a book collection. It 
is no indication of their actual historical interest or of their potential 
value. Few of the books a minister possesses gather as completely into 
their pages the diverse strands of culture and learning as does a Hebrew 
grammar. No matter how slim it may be, into its covers come the im- 
pulses of the earliest Jewish scholars, of the Crusades, of the Renaissance, 
of the Reformation, and of the nineteenth century critical awakening. 
As for potential value, in terms of time and effort expended, no single 
volume gives back as much reward as does a Hebrew grammar or a 
lexicon. 





1. “Life of the late Rev. John Parkhurst, A.M.,” bound with An Hebrew and English Lexi- 
con, by John Parkhurst (7th ed., London: T. Davison, Whitefriars, 1813), p. v. 
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The Making of the Tools 


Whatever grammar of the Hebrew language the modern student of 
the Bible may possess, it is first of all the child of the ages. Its begin- 
nings go far back into the labors of the Masoretic scholars whose con- 
cern for the preservation of the Hebrew text necessarily implied atten- 
tion to some grammatical features. The first individual, however, to 
establish Hebrew grammar as a definite branch of biblical study was 
Saaida, head of the academy at Sura (d. 942), who used Arabic as a 
model for the explanation of Hebrew forms in his Kitab Al Lughah, 
and thus initiated a feature of Hebrew grammar which has been main- 
tained to the present. 

Saaida was followed by other notable Jewish grammarians:* Judah 
Hayyuj (b. 950), who profoundly influenced later study by his insist- 
ence on the triliteral character of all Hebrew stems; Jonah Ibn Janah 
(b. 985), a physician turned grammarian, who complained in the pref- 
ace to his grammar that a knowledge of the Hebrew language was 
looked upon in his own time as only a secondary thing, and thus also 
initiated a feature of grammatical study that has been preserved to the 
present; Abraham Ibn Ezra (b. 1092), who for twenty-seven years 
travelled through Western Europe and brought from the Arabic scholars 
of Spain to the Jews of Italy and France detailed reports of new ad- 
vances in grammar; and David Kimhi (b. 1160), whose Miklol and 
whose commentaries had an enormous effect on the scholars of the 
Reformation, and whose influence can be traced still in the Authorized 
Version.’ 

Before the Reformation few attempts were made to further the study 
of Hebrew among Christian scholars. Jerome had warned that a Jew, 
when disputing and wishing to elude the arguments which might be 
adduced for a Christian interpretation of an Old Testament passage 
would affirm, “Jt is not so in Hebrew.’”* Not many, however, took the 
warning with seriousness, or followed Jerome’s own example in the study 
of Hebrew. The Council of Vienna (1311) provided for the establish- 
ment of schools for the teaching of Hebrew, Arabic, and Chaldee at the 





2. For an excellent treatment of the earlier grammarians see “The Study of the Hebrew 
Language Among Jews and Christians,” by B. Pick, Bibliotheca Sacra, Part I, Vol. XLI (1884), 
Pp. 450-77; Part II, Vol. XLII (1855), pp. 470-95. 

3. W. Robertson Smith, “Hebrew Language and Literature,” Encyclopedia Britannica, gth 
Edition. 

4. Preface to Psalms, dedicated to Sophronius who had constantly been met with the above 
enge. 
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Universities of Paris, Oxford, Bologna, and Salamanca with a view to 
the conversion of Jews and Arabs.’ At the time such a move proved to 
be largely a gesture, for the hold of philosophy on the universities did 
not yield to any great extent to this new interest in linguistics. 

It was shortly prior to the Reformation that Christian scholars took 
up the study of Hebrew so that it became an essential part of Christian 
culture. The first grammatical works that appeared followed closely 
the models in the Jewish tradition, which is not surprising considering 
the fact that large numbers of Protestant scholars studied under Jewish 
teachers. Prominent among the grammars of the sixteenth century are 
the De modo legendi et intelligendi hebraicae (Strasbourg, 1504) of 
Conrad Pellican; Rudimenta linguae hebraicae (Pforzheim, 1506) by 
Johann Reuchlin who taught Melancthon, and whom Gesenius calls 
“the father of Hebrew philology among the Christians” ;* and the works 
of Sebatian Miinster (1489-1552) and Santus Paginus (1470-1541). 

Hebrew grammatical study continued in the same tradition in the 
first half of the seventeenth century through the work of the Buxtorfs, 
who were concerned with confirming the Masoretic tradition and main- 
taining the authenticity of the vowel points. Capellus’ attack on this 
position and the appearance of the Polyglot Bibles in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries were indications, however, of a new temper and 
a new method in Hebrew study. Schindler, in 1612, had already made 
use of the cognate languages, as did Hottiger (1649) and Castell, whose 
Lexicon Heptaglotton was published in 1699 (London), the same year 
seeing the publication of Cocceius’ Lexicon in Leyden. In 1737 the pub- 
lication of Albert Schultens’ monumental Institutiones ad fundamenta 
linguae Hebraicae established firmly the method of comparative gram- 
mar as against those who looked on Hebrew as a uniquely sacred tongue, 
with no human relations. 

The methods and principles enunciated by Schultens were followed 
rather closely by such grammarians as Silvestre de Sacy, N. W. Schroeder 
and Johann David Michaelis. It was the nineteenth century, however, 
that saw the greatest advances in Hebrew grammar and lexicography, 
advances directly associated with the names of Wilhelm Gesenius and 
Heinrich Ewald. 





5. Morris Lehrer, “Christian Hebraists,” Universal Jewish Encyclopedia (10 Vols., New 
York: Universal Jewish Encyclopedia, Inc., 1941), Vol. V, pp. 270-75. 

6. Cf. Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar, E. Kautzsch, translated and revised by A. E. Cowley 
(and ed., Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1910), p. 20. 
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Of the works and influence of Gesenius only the barest sketch must 
suffice. The first form of his lexical work was published under the title 
Hebraisch-deutsches Handworterbuch iiber die Schriften des Alten Tes- 
taments (2 vols., Leipsic, 1810, 1812) and served as a basis for the large 
Thesaurus philologicus criticus Linguae Hebraeae et Chaldaeae Veteris 
Testamenti (Leipsic, 1829-1842), the last fasciculi of which were pub- 
lished by Rédiger in 1853-1858. An abbreviated edition of the 1810 
publication was issued as Neues Hebrdaisch-deutsches Handwérterbuch, 
einer fiir Schulen umgearbeiteter Auszug (Leipsic, 1815), which was 
translated by J. W. Gibbs (Andover, 1824). Gesenius himself issued 
the third and fourth revisions in 1828 and 1834. Following his death 
revisions were edited by Dietrich (1857, 1863, 1868), Miihlau and 
Volck (1883, 1886, 1890), and Frants Buhl (1895, 1899—the seven- 
teenth and last in 1921). 

In 1833 Gesenius published the Lexicon Manuale Hebraicum in Vet- 
eris Testamenti Libros (Leipsic), which was translated into English in 
1836 by Edward Robinson, who added and revised as successive edi- 
tions appeared, the last revision being made in 1854. In 1859 Samuel 
Tregelles, concerned with the “neologist” and rationalistic tendencies 
of Gesenius which had not been “removed” in Robinson’s translation, 
issued a new translation, Gesenius’s Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon to 
the Old Testament Scriptures (New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1897). 
The latest, and best, English translation is that of Francis Brown, S. R. 
Driver, and C. A. Briggs, A Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old 
Testament (Boston, 1906), being a translation and editing of the six- 
teenth German edition and a continuation of the older Gesenius-Rob- 
inson. 

To trace the involved course of translation and re-editing of the works 
of Gesenius, as well as those of Ewald, is outside the province of this short 
survey, as is more than a bare mention of all the grammarians and lexi- 
cographers who have contributed largely to Hebrew study since the 
time of these two outstanding scholars, men such as Justus Olshausen, 
Friedrich Béttcher, Gustav Bickell, Bernard Stade, Eduard Konig, Hans 
Bauer, Pontus Leander, Friedrich Delitzch. It is essential, however, to 
say that the stamp of Gesenius and Ewald appears still on the pages of 
modern grammars and lexicons. The best reference grammar in English 
is in fact the Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar, edited and enlarged by E. 
Kautzsch, translated by A. E. Cowley from the 26th German edition 
and corrected by the 28th German edition (2nd ed. Oxford: Clarendon 
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Press, 1910). Similarly, to mention more than a fraction of the various 
grammars and lexicons which have been published would take up the 
entire space allotted. 1821 Moses Stuart declared that there had already 
been published more than six hundred Hebrew grammars.’ Likewise 
W. Bacher, in the article, “Hebrew Grammar” in The Jewish Encyclo- 
pedia, lists nearly four hundred grammars by Christian scholars for the 
period from the beginning of the sixteenth to the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century without including the various editions, and over one hun- 
dred and fifty by Jewish scholars for the same period. 

One of the first American works to take advantage of the work of 
Gesenius was the Hebrew Grammar of Moses Stuart (Andover: Flagg 
and Gould, 1821), which was published along with Dissertations on 
the Importance and Best Method of Studying the Original Languages 
by Jahn and others, translation and notes by Moses Stuart (Andover: 
Flagg and Gould, 1821). In the Grammar Stuart followed both the 
method and substance of Gesenius’ work, declaring with considerable 
optimism that the latter “leaves but little to expect from further im- 
provement, except in some of the details which minute observation may 
correct, and some arrangements of matter which may be rendered more 
conspicuous.” To the Grammar was appended a Praxis explaining the 
forms in the first seventeen chapters of the book of Genesis, setting the 
mode which was followed by a majority of grammars in English, as well 
as establishing the practice of classroom study for a century. 

The work of Stuart remained for a time the chief one in common 
use, yielding somewhat to the Critical Grammar of the Hebrew Lan- 
guage, by Isaac Nordheimer (2nd ed., 2 vols., New York: Wiley and 
Putnam, 1841-1842). For one whose immediate acquaintance with 
Hebrew was confined to the last quarter of the last century the names 
of Solomon Deutsch (A New Practical Hebrew Grammar, New York: 
Leypoldt and Holt, 1868) and William Henry Green (Grammar of the 
Hebrew Language, New York: Wiley and Sons, 3rd ed., 1880) will be 
most familiar. They both were eclectic, drawing the best from both 
Gesenius and Ewald. Deutsch is particularly noteworthy for his incor- 
poration of a sensible chrestomathy which is made up of varied selec- 
tions from the entire Old Testament, a feature which is distinctly more 
advantageous than the common practice of having a Hebrew beginner 
plow straight through the early chapters of Genesis. 





7. A Hebrew Grammar (Andover: Flagg and Gould, 1821), n. p. iv. 
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Among the more modern of the Hebrew grammars the most con- 
densed is A Primer of Hebrew, by Charles Prospero Fagnani (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1903, 3rd ed., 1909). Here is a statement of 
the bare essentials for learning to read Masoretic Hebrew, a somewhat 
mechanical method but with the advantage of making the actual learn- 
ing process a short and simple matter. It is exceeded in condensation 
only by Parkhurst’s one-page (a large one) “Hebrew Grammar at One 
View. One of the best of the simpler grammars and one of the most 
popular is Essentials of Biblical Hebrew, by Kyle M. Yates (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1938), a notable improvement over the author’s 
earlier Beginner's Grammar of the Hebrew Old Testament (New York: 
George H. Doran Company, 1927), extended by the addition of con- 
siderable material and a section on syntax. The Beginners Hebrew 
Grammar, by Harold L. Creager and Herbert C. Alleman (Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1927), is well adapted to classroom work. 

Particularly valuable for the more advanced student is the Syntax 
of the Hebrew Language of the Old Testament, by Heinrich Ewald, 
translated from the 8th German edition by James Kennedy (Edinburgh: 
T. and T. Clark, 1879), a translation of the third part of Ewald’s Aus- 
fiihrliches Lehrbuch der hebraischen Sprache des alten Bundes (G6ttin- 
gen, 1870). Full indices make this work suitable for reference, a feature 
not always to be found in works dealing specifically with syntax. Some- 
what simpler and more immediately useful is A. B. Davidson’s Hebrew 
Syntax (3rd ed.; Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1901; reprinting, 1924). 
This is in the tradition of Ewald, as is Davidson’s An Introductory He- 
brew Grammar (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1880), the twentieth 
edition of which is available as revised by J. E. McFadyen (Edinburgh: 
T. and T. Clark, 1916). McFadyen’s revision has an impassioned plea 
for a sensible and courageous attitude toward the study of Hebrew, one 
sentence of which is worth quoting here: “. . . if he (the beginner) goes 
forward to the study of the language with a faith in its regularity, he 
will find its very phonetic and grammatical principles to be instinct 
with something of that sweet reasonableness, that sense of fair play, we 
might almost say that passion for justice, for which the Old Testament 
in the sphere of human life so persistently and eloquently pleads.’”® This 
is a more realistic approach than that of a grammarian of a century 
ago who declared that “. . . there is no difficulty in the Hebrew Grammar 





8. Attached to An Hebrew and English Lexicon. 
9. P. 3. 
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worth mentioning, except what relates to the Pronouns and to the Verbs; 
and with regard to these it will be sufficient for the adult Reader, if he 
only commit to memory the Tables of Pronouns . . . and the Example of 
a Regular Verb.” 

A special word should be said in regard to the famous “inductive 
method” of W. R. Harper. Originating partly out of correspondence 
courses, and partly out of the author’s vast experience in teaching He- 
brew, both in classroom and at conferences, this is undoubtedly the 
simplest and most stimulating method when in the hands of a skilled 
teacher dealing with apt pupils. Where one, or both, are lacking, the 
method can still be used profitably in connection with a regular gram- 
mar. The tools for this inductive study are: Introductory Hebrew Method 
and Manual, by W. R. Harper, new and revised edition by J. M. P. 
Smith (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1922), and Elements of 
Hebrew, by W. R. Harper, new and revised edition by J. M. P. Smith 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1921). 

The history of lexical publications has been generally the same as 
that of grammatical works. The important work of Gesenius has already 
been sketched; to this should be added mention of two other lexicons 
which have been notable at one time or another: J. Buxtorf’s Lexicon He- 
braicum et Chaldaicum (Basileae, 1698), and J. First’s Hebrew and 
Chaldee Lexicon to the Old Testament, translated by S. Davidson (4th 
ed.; London; Williams and Northgate, 1871). 


The Use of the Tools 


Availability of the books mentioned above is unfortunately largely a 
matter of luck in the secondhand bookstores, since the best are out of 
print. There are occasionally offered manual lexicons, but even here one 
of the older editions of Gesenius is preferable, if it is used with caution. 
This situation is not hopeless, however, for the truth is that in no other 
language does one need so little in the way of implements. With a rea- 
sonably good grammar, and such may be had in 150 pages, and with a 
full lexicon such as one by Gesenius, the student can make his own way. 
Apart from the initial difficulty of acquiring a vocabulary (and even 
this is proportionately less than in most languages) Hebrew presents no 
great obstacles and offers immeasurable rewards. The main purpose 
of the interpreter, of course, is to find his way to a good lexicon and use 





10. Parkhurst, of. cit., p. 3. 
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it intelligently; if an analytical lexicon is an aid to achieving this pur- 
pose, then it should by all means be used." 

Among the many uses of a lexicon of the Hebrew language in biblical 
interpretation, one that is often overlooked is that of confirming trans- 
lation. It is a “pathetic fallacy” to regard any biblical lexicon as de- 
signed only to illustrate the overwhelming stupidity of most translators. 
One might as well say that the only use of an English dictionary is to 
correct our mistakes. It is important for biblical study that a lexicon 
gives the evidence for the correctness of translation as well as points out 
the occasional error. The independent student of the Bible therefore 
greatly mistakes his own proper aim if he sets about merely to “improve” 
the Authorized, or any other, Version. He also underestimates the wis- 
dom and skill of translators who probably knew at least as much Hebrew 
as he. 

It is not as exciting to find after reference to a lexicon that the trans- 
lation of a verse or word is substantially correct, as it is to discover that 
it is wrong, but it ought to be equally gratifying and ought to have the 
same result—the confidence of knowing that one’s understanding of 
the biblical terminology is not in error. More often than not a Hebrew 
lexicon simply offers this kind of confirmation, which should be received 
gratefully. The aim of the student is interpretation, not the correction 
of a translation, and with the confirmation at hand he can move with 
assurance to the various problems of such interpretation. 

At times it will be found that a lexicon does serve to correct a render- 
ing. No version can be more than an approximation of meaning, not 
even the version of the independent student himself! The ancient ob- 
servation of the grandson of Jesus ben Sirach that “things once expressed 
in Hebrew do not have the same force in them when put into another 
language” still holds good. Particularly is this true of the Authorized 
Version, not so much because of errors in translation as because of the 
profound changes in the English language since the days of translation. 
Modern versions are, of course, a help here, but at best are a substitute 
for independent investigation. 

For example, the Hebrew verb r  h as used in Psalm 46: 10 is trans- 
lated in the Authorized Version as “be still.” Many sermons have been 
preached on the value of quietness and meditation, using this as a text 





11. The most complete is B. Davidson’s The Analytical Hebrew Lexicon (London: Samuel 
Bagster and Sons). 

12. Prologue to Ecclesiasticus in The Apocrypha, an American Translation, by E. J. Good- 
speed (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1938). 
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—doubtless a worthy subject but a wrong choice. The American Stand- 
ard Version maintains the “be still” but places “let be” in the margin, 
which is better, reminding one of the old tag that “the wisdom of the 
revisers is in the margin.” Moffatt is still better with “give in.” 

The question, thus, of the meaning of the verb cannot be answered 
by the versions alone and a lexicon must be consulted. Here it will be 
found that the meaning is quite plain, rooted in the idea of letting the 
hands fall, relaxed. Here then is no call to meditative quietness, nor 
the command to “give in,” but rather a simple call to anxious and dis- 
turbed lives: “Relax!” While we might hesitate to incorporate such 
a term in a translation, still here is an idea that can be fruitfully used 
in expounding the Psalm or this text, an insight into a truth that people 
dreadfully need to know. 

In the same way a lexicon can be profitably used to fill in with mean- 
ing the too-familiar words of especial religious significance. Words such 
as “bless,” “honor,” “righteousness,” “loving-kindness,” and “mercy” 
are quite often either colorless for the interpreter and empty of specific 
meaning or filled with a meaning foreign to their original significance. 
That this is true is apparent as soon as a student sets himself to give an ac- 
curate, sharp definition of the words above, and to distinguish them from 
each other and from related concepts. In any vocabulary words will be 
turned up which are similarly colorless, and these are most often the 
stock-in-trade of the minister. 

A lexicon is only one, but an all-important one, of the various tools 
for so amplifying the meaning of such words. In addition to a lexicon 
one must have recourse to a concordance, for meanings are determined 
not only by etymology but also by usage. For many of the Old Testa- 
ment words which are most important from a theological point of view 
there exist detailed studies. The Biblico-theological Lexicon of New Tes- 
tament Greek, by Hermann Cremer (3rd Eng. ed.; Edinburgh: T. and 
T. Clark, 1886), constantly refers to the Old Testament, as does the 
Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament, edited by Gerhard 
Kittel (Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer, 1933—), which unfortunately is 
neither completed nor in translation. Not to be overlooked are various 
essays in the Bible Dictionaries, in Theologies of the Old Testament, and 
in special works such as N. H. Snaith’s The Distinctive Ideas of the Old 
Testament (London: The Epworth Press, 1945). 

All of these are necessary, but without the prior use of a Hebrew 
lexicon, the student finds himself in the anomalous position of attempt- 
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ing to describe fully the course of a stream without considering the all- 
important source. 


The real function of a lexicon is to enable a student to get to the con- 
cept for which any Hebrew word is a symbol. If one is to be satisfied with 
the first meaning given in a lexicon, then his time would be far better 
spent with an English Bible. A lexicon represents the total evidence for 
determining the concept, together with the author’s judgment as to how 
translation should be made in specific instances. Rather than looking 
for the specific reference, therefore, it is wiser procedure to evaluate the 
evidence and then judge whether the translation suggested is correct. 


For example, Psalm 19:3 has the translation “utter” for the Hebrew 
root n b *. One can find this translation in a lexicon, usually with this 
reference, Psa. 78:2, and Psa. 145:7 listed. But the majority of refer- 
ences and the basic meaning of the root show that the word is no such 
indefinite term, but rather refers to the process of “gushing out,” of 
“boiling” or “pouring,” a much more vivid and accurate rendering than 
is suggested by the English. 


So to determine the “content” of words is naturally no get-rich-quick 
scheme of biblical interpretation, and yet the plain truth is that there 
cannot be much valid interpretation which does not incorporate this 
method as an integral part of its procedure. Reference should be made, 
for example, to the excellent type of word study in C. R. North’s article, 
“The Redeemer God” in the January 1948 issue of Interpretation. For 
the student who traces the course of the stream of “redemption” in the 
Bible, from its swelling power in the New Testament back through bibli- 
cal usage to its sources in the two Hebrew words g’/ and pdh there is no 
more significant moment than when he enlists the aid of a lexicon to 
interpret these words. And when he discovers, as he can with surprising 
ease, that each word has its historical relationship, is grounded in spe- 
cific and definite acts, he is well on the way to replacing a nebulous 
concept with a sharp, unforgettable, and true definition. 


A grammar proves its usefulness as a tool of biblical interpretation in 
a less direct fashion than a lexicon, but can be equally effective. Once 
its original function is completed, that of furnishing a knowledge of the 
structure of the language, it serves mainly as a convenient reference 
work, making words more readily identifiable and, if it includes a sec- 
tion on syntax, giving pointers on relations within a sentence together 
with the materials for interpreting these relations. 
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Some of the syntactical features of the Hebrew language afford very 
little in the way of clarifying meanings other than that which is already 
indicated in any fair English translation. In two particulars, however, 
Hebrew syntax needs constantly to be held in mind. One is the order of 
words in a sentence, and the alternation between verbal and nominal 
sentences or clauses. Particularly important, and always to be taken 
into account, is the topical sentence introduced by a noun and followed 
by a predicate which may or may not be a verb. This throwing forward 
into prominence of the subject has an emphatic quality which is gen- 
erally only imperfectly expressed in translation. Thus, to return to 
Psalm 46, the order of the Hebrew in verse 4, “A river, its streams make 
glad the city of God,” has a far more telling effect and emphasis than 
the somewhat lame “There is a river.” The English merely points to 
existence, the Hebrew forcibly underlines the fact and its importance, 
and demands that we notice it as a fact. 

Again, with the use of a grammar of the Hebrew language a student 
can, and should, derive countless suggestions from an observation of the 
sense of the Hebrew verb. A glance at such a book as Sermons in Syntax, 
by John Adams (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1908), will demonstrate 
the practicality and the method of such a course. S. R. Driver’s A Trea- 
tise on the Use of the Tenses in Hebrew (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1881) is invaluable and even without a great knowledge of Hebrew con- 
struction a student can follow Driver’s argument and explanation with 
constant reference to the biblical text itself which he uses liberally as 
illustration. 

Although Driver’s popularization of the new understanding of the 
Hebrew verbal system stemming from the work of Ewald and his suc- 
cessors was bitterly attacked at the time of its publication,” and although 
it can be modified in certain respects, it is still the clearest and most stimu- 
lating of all grammatical aids. The author makes it apparent that the 
tenses of the Hebrew verb indicate the character or kind of action rather 
than date of action—incipiency, continuance, and completion being rep- 
resented by the imperfect participle, and perfect respectively." With 
this kind of beginning and with the barest knowledge of the tenses in 
Hebrew one can make his own way, assured of reasonable success. 





13. Cf. A Letter to Professors, Scholars and Friends of the Holy Tongue, by Benjamin 
Douglas (Chicago: Maxton and Co., 1885). 


14. Driver, op. cit., p. 3. 
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To illustrate, finally, how a lexicon and grammar complement each 
other, and how they may be used as twin tools for interpreting the Scrip- 
ture, one has only to turn to the first Psalm. Here is an example which 
seems to be abundantly clear in the English translation, so clear indeed 
that many have been embarrassed in the attempt to “explain” it, finding 
that such explanation either obscures its clarity, or results in lame repe- 
tition of the words and thought of the Psalm in English. 

A Hebrew lexicon, however, reveals the thought of the Psalm in such 
a way as to suggest that its clarity is like that of a great spring of water 
which may be perfectly clear and at the same time endlessly deep. It 
is quite apparent in any translation and on the briefest study that the 
description of the “good” man in the opening verse involves a progres- 
sion. “To walk, to stand, to sit,” here is a plain picture of the “sinner’s 
downfall” presented in its actual steps and easily understandable in the 
translation. But the progressive stages of temptation are depicted as 
vividly in the next trial—“counsel,” “way,” “seat.” It is not quite so 
obvious here in the English translation, although we might guess that 
the first refers simply to advice, the second to the normal way of life, 
and the third to the settled course of conduct. Life thus moves progres- 
sively from a careless word to a fixed attitude. 

With this in mind it is natural to look for the third triad, but here 
the English translation fails the seeker. “Ungodly,” “sinners,” “scornful,” 
—it is impossible on the basis of the English alone to determine wherein, 
if at all, lies the progression. To find the solution in a lexicon makes 
clearer and more forceful the biblical word. For the first term here is 
the most general term for wickedness in the Old Testament, with the 
primary meaning of “unrest,” or “disturbing”; the second is the Old 
Testament equivalent of the New Testament harmartia, sin in the sense 
of missing the mark with emphasis on the overt act; the third, the climax, 
is the word for those who are openly defiant, cynical in attitude, for 
whom the holy and the godly are objects of ridicule. And so the triad 
of triads is completed, moving in each case from the casual acquaint- 
ance to the settled and fixed attitude. It is worth noting, too, that when 
the Psalmist comes to a consideration of the fate of the “evil” man he 
chooses the simplest form, as if to point out that even this manifestation 
of wickedness will not endure, being as intransient and unstable as chaff 
in contrast to the rooted tree. 

A grammar likewise opens up new suggestions here, not even hinted 
at in the English translation. There are three tenses of the verb used 
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here, a fact obscured in translation. In the first verse the verbs are all 
perfects, emphasizing the completed aspect of the action. The Psalm 
moves in turn to the imperfect, the tense of incipiency or incompletion 
—the “good man” meditates, he is like a tree, the wicked do not stand, 
But there is a third tense, represented by the participle in the last verse, 
a reminder of the continual knowing by God of the way of the righteous 
—this is both the explanation of his happiness and the pledge of his 
benefits. 

Like any tool of learning, grammars and lexicons of the Hebrew lan- 
guage prove their usefulness only as they are tried. The centuries of 
study and the great advances of modern scholarship have put within 
easy reach of the hand, and, indeed, of the mind, these tools of biblical 
interpretation, but they must be taken up and in before they become real 
implements of interpretation. 
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THE INTERPRETERS’ FORUM 





The Concept of God in the 
Book of Nahum 


by JOSEPH L. MIHELIC 


THE PROPHET NAHuM has evoked more censure than praise from mod- 
ern commentators. The majority of them share the opinion of J. M. P. 
Smith, who classes Nahum as a “representative of the old, narrow and 
shallow prophetism. . . . His point of view is essentially one with that 
of such men as Hananiah (Jer. 28), the four hundred prophets in oppo- 
sition to Micaiah ben Imlah (I Kings 22), and the so-called ‘false 
prophets’ in general.”’ Yet all of the critics agree that Nahum lived 
and prophesied in desperate times. Centuries of oppression and gall- 
ing servitude under Assyria and Egypt brought the pent-up feeling of 
suppressed suffering to the explosive point. Nahum’s voice is “in a cer- 
tain measure the cry of distress and revenge from all the nations op- 
pressed and downtrodden by a detestable people.” 

The chief criticism of the man Nahum is centered on the fact that in 
his savage joy over the prostrate foe, he does not condemn the sins of 
his own people. Yet, granting that this is a valid criticism of the prophet, 
still the question arises, when is one justified in voicing criticism of the 
evil of another individual or nation? When is one permitted to rejoice 
over the downfall of a despotic and tyrannical people? Had we in our 
day waited with criticism of the Nazi crimes, until England and America 
and other members of the United Nations had purged themselves of 
their own sins, the Nazi brutality would still be rampant today. It is 
my opinion that if the critics of Nahum had lived in the last decade 





1. J. M. P. Smith, William Hayes Ward, and Julius A. Bewer, A Critical and Exegetical 
Commentary on Micah, Zephaniah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Obadiah and Joel (International Criti- 
cal Commentary. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1911), p. 281. 

2. C. H. Cornill, The Prophets of Israel (Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co., 1901), p. 78. 
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and witnessed the brutality that had been visited upon the helpless 
people in the European and Asiatic concentration camps, that they 
would rather have joined their voices with Nahum in his joy over the 
fall of the “bloody city,” than have condemned his righteous indignation 
in the comfort and the security of their ivory towers. 

Contrary to the opinion of most of Nahum’s critics, his condemnation 
of Nineveh grows out of a moral and ethical concept of God. Nineveh 
is being punished because of her immoralities. Her fall “presented itself 
to many of them as a vindication of the justice of Yahweh and also... 
a richly deserved fate for the oppressing tyrant.”* In this very fact is 
implied also the condemnation of all those, including Judah, who have 
ever imitated Assyria and her crimes over their subject people. 

Before we can consider the concept of God in the Book of Nahum, 
it is necessary to deal first with the date and the literary composition of 
the book. I shall deal with these two items very briefly. 

It is generally accepted by the majority of modern commentators that 
Nahum prophesied in the period between 625 and 612 B.c.* In 614 B.c. 
occurred the first attack and siege of Nineveh under Cyaxares, the Mede. 
The fall of Nineveh took place in 612 B.c. However, this did not signify 
the end of the Assyrian empire. After the capture of Nineveh by the 
combined armies of the Babylonians and the Medes, the Assyrian army 
retired to Haran, where it set up its headquarters. There it continued 
to put up resistance for about two years, until 610 B.c., when Haran was 
captured, and Assyria ceased as a world power. The most probable date 
of Nahum’s prophetic activity is about 612 B.c.° 

The contents of the book consist of three chapters. The first to ques- 
tion the unity of the content was Berthold, who asserted that the three 
chapters were independent one of another; although by the same author, 
they were separated by a slight interval of time.® Gunkel asserted not 





3. J. M. P. Smith, The Prophets and Their Times (and ed. rev. William A. Irwin; Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1941), p. 151. 

4. R. H. Pfeiffer, Introduction to the Old Testament (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1941), p. 596. “The date of the poem can be easily fixed. It is obviously later than the sack 
of Thebes (No-Amon, 3:8) by Ashurbanipal in 661, but earlier than the destruction of Nineveh 
in 612. The rapid decline of the Assyrian Empire began in 625 with the death of Ashurbanipal, 
and soon after the subject nations shook off the Assyrian yoke . . . . Nineveh was not directly 
threatened before 614, when Cyaxares king of the Medes attacked it without success but cap- 
tured Ashur before the arrival of Nabopolasar king of Babylonia. The alliance between the 
two kings resulted in the final assault upon Nineveh in June 612 and its fall in August of that 
year. The poem was undoubtedly written between 625 and 612, and probably between 614 and 
612.” 

5. C. J. Gadd, The Fall of Nineveh (London: Oxford University Press, 1923), pp. 2ff. 

6. Cited by O. Happel, Das Buch der Propheten Nahum (1902). 
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only the independence of Chapter 1, but also its origin by a different 
hand.’ This view has been held by almost all of the succeeding inter- 
preters. Recently, however, there has been a return among some scholars 
to the position that the first chapter is also from the hand of Nahum, 
and that the entire content of the book was composed shortly after the 
news of the fall of Nineveh reached Jerusalem. The book was composed 
for the purpose of being used as a liturgical recitation at the autumnal 
festival of the New Year in 612 B.c.® As the book now stands, it reflects 
the religious ideas of the period. Stonehouse has pointed out that, “There 
is nothing in his short prophecy which any of his greater predecessors 
could not . . . and . ‘ould not have said had they prophesied at the time 
as he did.° 

The underlying thought of the book is that God is the sovereign Lord 
of the whole creation. However, in this case, God’s rule is not manifested 
in his creativity, but rather in his destructiveness in the physical uni- 
verse. “He rebukes the sea and drys it up . . . the rivers he makes dry 
... The mountains quake at him . . . the hills melt. The earth is laid 
waste before him.” (1: 4f.)'° Moreover, this sovereign rule of God is im- 
plied also in his control over the nations. Referring to Nineveh as rep- 
resenting the might of the Assyrian empire, God says through Nahum, 
“Behold, J am against you, is the oracle of the Lord of hosts . . . I will 
burn up your chariots with smoke, . . . J will cut off your prey from the 
land, . . . J will strip off your skirts to your face, . . . J will show nations 
your nakedness, . . . And I will throw vile things at you” (2:13; 3:5f.). 
Furthermore, God is also a Holy God who abhors any form of unright- 
eousness, and particularly that committed on the international scale. 
“Woe to the city, bloody throughout. Full of lies and booty; . . . Who 
sells nations by her harlotries . . .” (3:1, 4). In contrast to this picture 
of God, the writer also portrays him as a God of mercy. “The Lord is 
good to those that wait for him . . . He knows those that take refuge in 
him” (1:7). 

With this introductory background, let us now turn to a more detailed 
analysis of the concept of God in the book of Nahum. 





7. H. Gunkel, ZAW (1893), p. 223. 
8. Paul Humbert, “Essay d’analyse de Nahoum 1:2-2:3” ZAW 44 (1926), p. 266; Ernest 


Sellin, Das Zwoelfprophetenbuch (1930), pp. 353-55; E. A. Leslie also accepts this view in his 
The Prophets Tell Their Own Story (New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1939), p. 191. 


9. G. G. V. Stonehouse, The Books of the Prophets Zephaniah and Nahum (Westminster 
Commentary. London: Methuen and Co., 1929), p. 95. 


10. In Isaiah 35:1-10 we have the opposite picture of God’s control over nature. 
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The theological ideas presented in the first chapter serve as a fitting 
introduction to what follows in the remaining two chapters. The first 
chapter concerns itself chiefly with the avenging wrath of God, although 
his opposite characteristic, goodness, is also mentioned. His anger has 
been provoked by his enemies who are not mentioned by name. It is, 
however, assumed that they are the Assyrians. The chapter opens with 
a solemn declaration, “A jealous and avenging God is the Lord . . . full 
of wrath,” whose angry appearance annihilates everything in his path. 
This, however, is immediately tempered by the assertion that, “The 
Lord is slow to anger and great in power (mercy).” Nevertheless, he 
“will by no means leave guilt unpunished.” Further on, the poet de- 
clares, 

“The Lord is good to those that wait for him, 
A stronghold on the day of trouble; 
He knows those that take refuge in him.” 


These anthropopathic descriptions of God and his activities are com- 
mon throughout the Old Testament. Such human passions as jealousy, 
vengeance, anger, patience, and goodness are consistently attributed to 
God. As G. E. Wright has said, “Israel’s God was no abstract idea or 
principle. He was a living, active, powerful God.”" As we can see from 
the opening verses of Chapter 1, this God was, on the one hand, ca- 
pable of terrific emotional outbursts of jealousy and anger against his 
enemies, and when occasion called forth, also against his own people; 
and on the other hand, he was equally capable of displaying a tenderly 
warm lovingkindness toward those who placed their trust in him. In 
short, God is here conceived as a great being, more like a man, who is 
terrifying in his anger, but tenderhearted in his mercy. 

While to most of us, such a concept of God may seem naively infantile, 
yet to those who held such a view, it gave comfort and strength. It was 
precisely a faith in such a personal God that had carried Israel through 
all the long periods of suffering and frustration. “The history of no 
other people can furnish a parallel to the strength and persistence of 
Israel’s faith and hope.””* Defeated and trampled upon again and again, 
crushed and enslaved, still Israel refused to die, because her faith in a 
personal God and in the promises that all her suffering will some day 





11. G. E. Wright, The Challenge of Israel’s Faith (Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1944), p. 66. 
12. Smith, Ward and Bewer, of. cit., p. 291. 
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be vindicated, would not let her go. The fact that we, who are looking 
at Israel’s history from our vantage point of time, and know that Nine- 
veh’s fall did not mean her release from bondage and oppression, should 
not minimize our admiration for her faith which appears to our sophis- 
ticated minds so childishly naive. On the contrary, it should inspire us 
to a greater appreciation for the spiritual heritage which Israel bestowed 
upon humanity through her indomitable faith. 

The ascription to God of such anthropomorphic qualities as jealousy, 
vengefulness, and wrath, presupposes also a God who cares for his people. 
He was not an indifferent deity somewhere in the sky, who took no in- 
terest in the affairs of mice and men, but one who was actively interested 
in the minutest details of their daily existence. It was he who opened 
or shut the womb (Gen. 29:31; 20:18). It was he who gave the grain, 
the oil, and the wine. (Hos. 2:8). It was he who gave the increase to 
the flocks, and caused to grow the wool and the flax (Deut. 7: 19ff.). 
And in the larger sphere of national activity, it was God who directed 
the political and the economic affairs of the people, punishing here and 
blessing there. In short, God was the Lord of history. Therefore, he 
had a right to demand from his people an absolute obedience, because 
they were a separate, a “holy” people. Consequently, when his people 
behaved indifferently toward him, and went “running after alien gods, 
from among the gods of the peoples that surrounded them, and by pay- 
ing homage to them, . . .they provoked the Lord to jealousy . . . Then 
the anger of the Lord blazed against Israel, . . . and he sold them into 
the power of their enemies . . .” (Judg. 2:11ff.; cf. Isa. 5:25ff.). And 
when, after a period of chastening, they cried unto him, he was always 
ready and willing to redeem them from the slavery. 

On the other hand, if they were attacked and in danger of being ex- 
terminated by their enemies, God would likewise get angry and exact a 
vengeance upon their foes. The fact that in such a view there was an 
apparent contradiction, the enemy being first used as an instrument of 
his wrath, and then being punished for being the instrument, did not 
bother them. God was a holy God, and hence above doing anything 
wrong. Therefore, whatever he decreed, it was right to them, because 
he had only their interest at heart. 

Back of the idea of vengeance was the idea of repayment in kind. “Eye 
for eye, tooth for tooth . . .” (Exod. 21:24). Vengeance on the part of 
God was essentially an administration of justice which was distributed 
with equity. The Israelites, knowing the human weakness for exacting 
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a whole mouthful of teeth for a tooth, asserted that “vengeance belongs 
to God” (Deut. 32:35; Ps. 94:1; Isa. 34:8), because he alone was ca- 
pable of repaying an injury with justice. 

It is against the background of such a concept of God that we must 
consider Nahum’s rejoicing over the fall of Nineveh. To him, as to his 
compatriots, the destruction of the “Bloody City” was a well deserved 
fate. She was receiving in return only the punishment which she meas- 
ured out so generously to others during the heyday of her imperial sway. 

In Chapters 2 and 3, the prophet gives a vivid description of the final 
days of Nineveh. He vents his feelings without restraint. The destruc- 
tion of the capital city of the Assyrian empire was, in his estimation, a 
visitation of God. Behind the Medes, the Babylonians, and the Scythians 
was the hand of God, and their work of destruction was but the pouring 
out of the full fury of God’s wrath. “ ‘Behold, I am against you’ is the 
oracle of the Lord of hosts.” This dictum is repeated twice (2:13; 3:5). 

According to the content of the book there are three basic reasons 
why God decreed the end of the Assyrian empire. 

The first was Assyria’s active opposition to God himself. “Did not 
one go forth from you plotting evil against the Lord, counselling ras- 
cality? ... For the Lord has given command regarding you. “There shall 
be sown of your name no longer. From the house of your gods I will cut 
off the carved and the molten images. I will make your grave a disgrace’ ” 
(1:9a, 11,14). 

The allusion here is no doubt to Sennacherib’s attack on Jerusalem 
in the days of Hezekiah, and his exacting of the tribute which left the 
temple bare of all valuables (II Kings 18:13ff.; Isaiah 36:1ff.). This 
was a direct insult to God. It was actually a challenge of the one right- 
eous and supreme God to exist. The immoral state dared to attack the 
dwelling place of that “one Personal Power” that made for righteous- 
ness,’® and who, in the eyes of Nahum, was “a God of gods and King of 
kings in whose hands is the destiny of nations.”"* Therefore, nothing 
less than a complete end of the nation will satisfy the wrath of God. 
“There shall be sown of your name no longer” (1:14). Just as Assyria 
dared to desecrate his temple and rob his treasuries, even so will God 
“cut off the graven and the molten image from the house of Assyria’s 
gods” (1:14). And to complete the picture of Assyria’s destruction, 





13. Stonehouse, op. cit., p. 97. 
14. Smith, Ward and Bewer, op. cit., p. 311. 
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even her grave “will became an occasion for insult and reproach”” 
(1:14). Furthermore, to show the might of God in contrast to the 
present power of Assyria, even the impregnable defenses of Nineveh 
will be devoured like “fully dry stubble in the fire” (1:10). 

Therefore, the principal reason for Assyria’s utter destruction, as 
heralded by the fall of Nineveh, was the fact that she defied the power 
and the might of God himself. 

The second reason was Assyria’s complete disregard for the moral 
order of God’s universe. “Behold, I am against you . . . because of the 
many harlotries of a harlot of goodly favor and mistress of enchant- 
ments, who betrays nations by her harlotries and clans by her enchant- 
ments” (2:13; 3:4). 

“Just as a harlot entices men to ruin, so Assyria has lured many na- 
tions to destruction.””® Everything that Assyria has ever undertaken 
was for her selfish gain. The nations around her were only the means 
for her enrichment. She used them to increase her own power and 
prestige, and when they ceased to be of value to her, they were conven- 
iently dropped. But if they refused to be used as mere tools, and re- 
belled, then they were crushed with utter ruthlessness. 

Here Nahum is at one with Amos who, about a century before, taught 
that nations were to be punished by God for their crimes against common 
humanity (Amos 1:3, 6, 9, etc.). Nahum teaches the same in respect 
to Nineveh. It is because of the nations which have been sold by her 
harlotries, and not only because of her crimes against Judah, that God 
is against her. It is to the nations that God will show her nakedness and 
to the kingdoms her shame, and not only to Judah. Furthermore, it is 
“everyone who shall hear the news about you, will clap his hands over 
you. For against whom has not your malice continually gone forth?” 

(3:19). Moreover, the prediction that Nineveh’s fate will be the same, 
or rather worse than that which No-Amon (Thebes) suffered, also 
points to the fact that Nahum conceived God as the Lord of the uni- 
verse, who controls the destinies of all nations. While it is not stated 
explicitly that Thebes was destroyed through God’s intervention, still 
this thought seems to be implied in the taunt song. The main thought, 
however, is the fact that no earthly power can stand up against the might 
of God, and that whomsoever God chooses to be the instrument of his 
wrath, that instrument will triumph. 





15. Isaiah 14:19f. describes a similar fate for the king of Babylonia and hence for Babylonia. 
16. Smith, Ward and Bewer, op. cit., p. 337. 
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The third reason for the fall of Nineveh was her sinning against a 
holy God. God’s dominant characteristic is righteousness; therefore, 
he hates intensely all robbery and wrong, no matter by whom committed, 
This idea is contained already in the opening verses of the book, where 
God is pictured as “a jealous and avenging God . . . full of wrath” (1:2). 
His anger had been aroused because of violation of his law of righteous- 
ness. Every such violation of the law was an offense against God’s holy 
character and, therefore, punishment could never be avoided. Because 
of his great moral strength, he may be “siow to anger, but he will never 
leave guilt unpunished.” The moral outrages which Assyria had com- 
mitted to satisfy her imperial greed; the blood she had caused to be 
spilled; the deceits which she had spawned and the lies which she had 
uttered ; the booty which she had robbed; the nations which she had de- 
spoiled and ruined—for all these she is being punished. “The truth 
that no historical crime can ever as a crime be forgotten by Yahweh 
through flight of time, but must in all cases, either sooner or later, be 
punished by the living and all-observing God,”’” is a truth that needs to 
be re-learned by every generation. Moreover, all these crimes committed 
against the people must be viewed as sins committed against God him- 
self. In no place doés Nahum say that Assyria is being punished solely 
for her atrocities perpetrated against Judah and Israel. Therefore, it 
is safe to assume that Nahum’s concept of God was that of “the origin- 
ator and guardian of the law of righteousness, who regards every viola- 
tion of that law as an offense against himself which must be fitly pun- 
ished.” 

While it is true that Nahum does not specifically condemn Judah for 
her international crimes (Judg 8:15-21; 9:45, 49; 18:27; Isa. 15:7-9, 
25; 8:2), she is included in the general condemnation of immorality. 
“For if Yahweh was against Nineveh because she was an immoral city, 
and thus detested the immorality of another people, much more must 
he have detested the immorality of his own nation.’ Another possible 
reason why Nahum fails to condemn directly Judah’s sins is that Nahum 
“prophesied at a time when movements for the better within Judah had 
already been set on foot, and there was every prospect that a serious 
reformation was about to be carried out.” 





17. Ewald cited by Smith, “Nahum,” J.C.C., op. cit., p. 288. 
18. Loe. cit. 

19. Stonehouse, of. cit., p. 97. 

20. Stonehouse, of. cit., p. 98. 
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To summarize then: the concept of God, as presented in the Book of 
Nahum, is not that of a sniveling god, sitting in a corner watching the 
behavior of his children with indifference. Rather he is a God who is 
warm-hearted, understanding, and good to those who do his will, but 
a stern and relentless Judge against all those who incur his wrath. He 
is not the weak and puny god of Heinrich Heine, whose “business” is 
to forgive,” but he is the sovereign God of the writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews who said in respect to all wrong-doers, “it is a fearful thing to 
fall into the hands of the living God” (Heb. 10:31). 





21. W. M. Horton, God (New York: Association Press, 1937), p. 33. “Dieu me pardonnera; 


c’est son metier.” 








STUDIA BIBLICA 





II. The First Epistle to the 
Thessalonians 


by EDWARD P. BLAIR 


Many GuIEs are available to the prospective biblical explorer. Accord- 
ing to Walter Russell Bowie, perhaps the best is the guide who “does 
not try to say too much. He tells the inquirer what lies ahead of him 
if he wants to look, and how he can get to the vantage point at which 
the wonders of the Bible will most fully make him open his own eyes.” 
Here, then, are a few signposts pointing the explorer to a vantage point 
from which he can see with his own eyes. 

It is alarming that so many people are content to see the Bible through 
the eyes of others. Freedoms dearly bought ought not to be lightly 
esteemed. The Protestant Reformation succeeded in large measure in 
putting the Bible where it belongs: in the hands of the comman man. 
Luther challenged his contemporaries to see for themselves. But authori- 
tarian forces are not easily kept down. Ere long Protestant Scholasti- 
cism shackled the human spirit with a new type of authoritarianism: 
the authority of the scholar. In his later years Luther complained bitterly 
of this new bondage: 

The Bible is now buried under so many commentaries, that the text is nothing 
regarded. . . . Never will the writings of mortal man in any respect equal the 
sentences inspired by God. We must yield the place of honour to the prophets 
and the apostles, keeping ourselves prostrate at their feet as we listen to their 
teachings. I would not have those who read my books, in these stormy times, 


devote one moment to them which they would otherwise have consecrated to 
the Bible.” 





1. W. R. Bowie in Walter D. Ferguson, Journey Through the Bible (New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1947), p. ix. 

2. The Table Talk or Familiar Discourse of Martin Luther, trans. William Hazlitt (London: 
David Bogue, 1848), p. 369. 
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One wonders what comment a saunter by Luther through the biblical 
section of a modern theological library would elicit! 

It can scarcely be denied that the great profusion of books in our 
time dealing with the Bible is symptomatic of a fundamental lack of 
faith in the ability of the average man to read and understand the Bible 
by and for himself. Both scholars and laymen seem to regard the Bible 
as a sealed book which “no one in heaven or on earth or under the 
earth” is able to open save the scholar. Something of the same point 
of view obtains with respect to the reading of non-biblical classics. Mor- 
timer J. Adler decries the attempt to understand the classic by reading 
“secondary sources, encyclopedias, commentaries, all sorts of books about 
books about these books.”’ “It is my honest belief,” he writes, “that 
almost all of the great books in every field are within the grasp of all 
normally intelligent men, on the condition, of course, that they acquire 
the skill necessary for reading them and make the effort.’”* If this is 
true, the purpose of books about the Bible ought to be to help people 
to acquire the necessary skill; such books should not become substitutes 
for direct study of the Bible.’ 

In line with this point of view, it is the purpose of this article to point 
out a study procedure by the use of which the average person can see 
for himself what the Bible contains and what it has to say concerning 
life’s ultimate questions. What is attempted here may be compared to 
a laboratory experiment in which a technique is used on a specimen. 
Included in the technique will be suggestions concerning the proper use 
of commentaries and books about the Bible. That these have their place 
no one in his right mind would deny, but their place is decidedly not 
first place. The “specimen” to be used is I Thessalonians.° 





. Mortimer J. Adler, How to Read a Book (New York: Simon & Schuster, 940), p. 8. 
The whole of Part I consists of an exposé of the superficiality of our teaching and learning 
methods. 


4. Ibid., p. 30. Italics Adler’s. 


5. Among recent books aiming to suggest study procedures are the following: J. P. Love, 
How to Read the Bible (New York: Macmillan, 1940); E. J. Goodspeed, How to Read the 
Bible (Philadelphia: Winston, 1946) ; H. T. Kuist, These Words Upon Thy Heart (Richmond: 
John Knox Press, 1947). 


6. The writer is well aware that there is not, and cannot be, any one final technique for 
studying biblical materials. Fundamental principles of interpretation there indeed are, but 
these do not constitute a study procedure. All that is here claimed is that the procedure out- 
lined yields sound results when discrimit.atingly used. To the writer’s mentors in things biblical 
(his professors at the Biblical Seminary in New York and the Yale Divinity School) largely 
goes any credit in the development and application of this technique. 
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Surveying the Whole 


Where should one begin in studying I Thessalonians: with the reading 
of a secondary source in which the historical background, authorship, 
date, provenience, purpose, message, literary relationships, etc., are dis- 
cussed? Probably not. When one starts there, the temptation is great 
to stop there. Has not a specialist discussed the letter from every angle? 
What in addition could the layman possibly discover from reading the 
letter itself? To the persistent soul who does press on to the primary 
source the procedure will probably seem somewhat comparable to read- 
ing a synopsis of a detective story before reading the story! And as far 
as learning how to study the Bible is concerned, he will find himself de- 
veloping about as fast as the music student whose teacher monopolizes 
the lesson period by playing all of the student’s pieces for him! 

The place to begin is with the letter itself. Most of the data in biblical 
introductions are derived from the biblical materials. Why not learn 
what to look for and see it with one’s own eyes? The introductions can 
be used later in the process to supplement and correct one’s findings. 

What is needed first of all is perspective. Nelson Glueck has made con- 
siderable use of the airplane in recent years in his archaeological surveys 
of Transjordan.’ Highly advantageous in locating buried cities is a van- 
tage point from which the whole terrain can be seen. Perspective in 
biblical study is gained by first surveying the whole before plunging 
into a detailed study of the parts. In the words of Mortimer Adler, “To 
understand a book, you must approach it, first, as a whole, having a 
unity and a structure of parts; and, second, in terms of its elements, its 
units of language and thought.’® 

In order to grasp the whole, R. G. Moulton advocates the reading 
of “A Book at a Sitting.” According to J. P. Love, more than half of 
the books of the Bible can be read in about twenty minutes, none of them 
requiring as much as an hour."° The experience of reading a book through 
at one sitting may well provide a revolutionary experience, as the read- 
ing of Romans did for Dr. James Stalker." 





7. C. C. McCown, The Ladder of Progress in Palestine (New York: Harper, 1943), p. 286. 
Note the extensive use of aerial photographs in Nelson Glueck’s The River Jordan (Philadelphia: 
Westminster, 1946). 

8. Op. cit., p. 124. 

g. Richard Green Moulton, The Bible at a Single View (New York: Macmillan, 1919), 
p. 102. 

10. Op. cit., p. 16. 

11. James M. Gray, How to Master the English Bible (Chicago: Winona Pub. Co., 1904), 
. 19. 
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What should one look for in this preliminary survey? Chiefly four 
things: (1) general characteristics of the book; (2) circumstances con- 
nected with its writing (who wrote it? when? for whom? why?) ; (3) 
its central message; (4) the thought pattern (structure) of the book. 
First conclusions probably will be partially wrong. They will be cor- 
rected by study of the parts. 

Let us now undertake a survey of I Thessalonians in line with the 
above suggestions. The alert mind in a thoughtful reading will be im- 
pressed with many things: the large amount of the personal element in 
the letter (information about the Thessalonians and about Paul and 
his companions) ; the apologetic tone of much of the contents; the let- 
ter’s high emotional quality (thanksgiving, protestations of affection, 
solicitude for the Thessalonians’ welfare) ; the frequent references to 
the Second Coming (every chapter ends with a reference to it). At 
this point the reader is not in a position to understand these phenomena. 
He should not expect to, for he is now simply gathering data. Their in- 
terpretation will come later. 

This first reading will turn up evidence concerning the circumstances 
in which the letter was written. The writer was Paul, in conjunction 
with Silvanus and Timothy (1:1; 2:18). The letter was written to 
Christians living in Macedonia (1:7, 8). Paul had labored there for 
some time (Chap. 2). For some reason he was forced to leave them 
(2:17, 18). Timothy had been sent from Athens to determine their 
state of mind in view of the persecution they were undergoing (3:1-5). 
Shortly before the writing of this letter he had returned with a good 
report (3:6, 7). Paul’s purpose in writing was to express his gratitude 
over the good news and to urge his readers on in the Christian way 
(3:9-13). He hoped to return shortly to Thessalonica (2:17, 18; 3:11). 

When the letter itself has yielded its data about the circumstances 
of writing, the student should seek for additional information on this 
matter elsewhere in the New Testament. A concordance will be useful 
at this point. Under “Thessalonians” and “Thessalonica” one finds 
reference to several relevant passages, notably Acts 17:1-9. Here the 
reason for the serious condition of the Thessalonian church—the hos- 
tility of the Jews who were inciting the city authorities against the Chris- 
tians—comes to light. Some idea of the character of the membership of 
the church at Thessalonica is also gained. From Philippians 4: 16 would 
come the suggestion that Paul’s ministry there was probably longer than 
the three weeks mentioned in Acts 17:2. 
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Having exhausted the biblical resources concerning the historical 
background of the letter, an introduction to the New Testament,” a 
commentary,” or a Bible dictionary should now be consulted. Perusal 
of these should be limited to the matter under investigation; otherwise, 
additional fresh study of the letter will be precluded. 

The third matter of importance in the preliminary survey is the cen- 
tral message of the letter. This should be expressed succinctly in a sen- 
tence or at most in a couple of sentences.” The purpose of this is to 
attempt to grasp and express the letter’s fundamental unity. Obviously 
only a tentative statement can be given at this stage of the study. Such 
a statement might be: Have confidence in my integrity and in the gen- 
uineness of the religious experience you received as a result of my ministry 
at Thessalonica; press on to a fuller knowledge and experience of the 
Christian way of life. The adequacy or inadequacy of this summariza- 
tion will become apparent when the parts constituting the whole have 
been studied. 

The fourth objective of the preliminary survey is to discover the 
thought pattern (structure) of the book. What are the logical units 
of which the whole is comprised? It will be noted at once that the letter 
has a salutation (1:1) and a conclusion (5:25-28). The body seems 
to consist of two parts: personal matters, chiefly in the nature of a de- 
fense (1:2—3:13) ; and a section containing instructions and exhortations 
concerning practical matters (4:1-5:24). A commentary should now 
be consulted, in particular the introductory part, as a check on one’s 





12. Representative “liberal” introductions are: E. J. Goodspeed, An Introduction to the 
New Testament (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1937); E. F. Scott, The Literature of the 
New Testament (New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1932); M. S. Enslin, Christian Beginnings 
(New York: Harper, 1938); A. E. Barnett, The New Testament—Its Making and Meaning 
(New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1946). Among “conservative” introductions are: Theodor 
Zahn, Introduction to the New Testament (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1909) ; S. T. Cartledge, 
A Conservative Introduction to the New Testament (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1938). 


13. One volume commentaries on the entire Bible: The Abingdon Bible Commentary (New 
York: Abingdon, 1929); A. S. Peake (ed.), A Commentary on the Bible (New York: Thos. 
Nelson, 1920). Commentaries on I Thessalonians include: (on the English text) G. G. Find- 
lay, The Epistles to the Thessalonians (Cambridge: The Univ. Press, 1904) ; A. Plummer, 4 
Commentary on St. Paul’s First Epistle to the Thessalonians (London: R. Scott, 1918); E. J. 
Bicknell, The First and Second Epistles to the Thessalonians (London: Methuen, 1932); (on 
the Greek text) George Milligan, St. Paul’s Epistles to the Thessalonians (London: Macmillan, 
1908); J. E. Frame, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistles of St. Paul to the 
Thessalonians (New York: Scribner’s, 1912). 

14. E.g., A New Standard Bible Dictionary (edited by Jacobus, Lane, Zenos) (New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls, 1936); The Westminster Dictionary of the Bible, by Davis and Gehman 
(Philadelphia: Westminster, 1944). 

15. Cf. Adler, op. cit., p. 162: “State the unity of the whole book in a single sentence, or at 
most in several sentences (a short paragraph ).” 
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own degree of success at analysis." The student is now ready for the 
second major step in the study procedure. 


Examining the Parts 


Having climbed, as it were, to a peak from which the entire terrain 
has been surveyed, the next task is to descend and study the lower levels 
in their relation to the whole. The proper order, as someone has said, 
is first the telescope and then the microscope. The preliminary survey 
revealed the unity of Chapters 1-3. This now becomes the area of in- 
vestigation. But can this section be broken down into yet smaller units? 

A careful reading of Chapters 1-3 reveals an interesting phenomenon. 
Each chapter ends with a refrain-like reference to the Second Coming 
of Christ. In each case the “refrain” marks a pause in the thought de- 
velopment. The chapters here fortunately have been marked off cor- 
rectly. After the salutation, the first unit for study is 1:2-10, the second 
is Chapter 2, and the third is Chapter 3. If an honest first-hand study 
of the section reveals no structural features to the student, a commen- 
tary should be consulted. Eyes gradually become sharpened to see sig- 
nificant features of the material. 

In the study of each unit the objective is to discover what is there and 
how this material relates to the section of which it is a part. Later the 
function of the section in relation to the whole can be considered. The 
primary problem in the interpretation of any passage is to penetrate be- 
neath the words to the stream of the writer’s thought. Paul’s style is 
often involved. Verbiage is frequently luxuriant, to the point of rank- 
ness. To use Adler’s metaphor, the student must develop X-ray eyes 
so that he can see the skeleton of the passage.” 

The backbone of the passage can be isolated by careful attention to 
the position of sentences and clauses and to the connectives. Frequently 
the basic idea is stated in a topical sentence. In 1:2-10 “we give thanks 
to God always for you all” is obviously the basic statement of the unit, 
the balance of the chapter hanging, as it were, from it. The participles 
introduce dependent ideas and the conjunctions indicate the subordina- 
tion of their respective clauses. The structure can be seen much better, 
of course, in the Greek text than in translation. Because of the literal- 
ness of its renditions, the American Standard Version (1901 ) lends itself 
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to study use better than the “modern” translations, though the latter 
should be used constantly for the sake of comparison. When the sen- 
tences and clauses have been put into their proper relationship by atten- 
tion to the connectives, it becomes obvious that Paul is giving thanks 
for two things: their “work of faith and labor of love and steadfastness 
of hope,” that is, their spiritual accomplishments; and their election, as 
proved by their remarkable conversion experience (vs. 5) and its fruits 
(vss. 6-10). 

When the structure of the passage has been grasped, attention should 
be given to details of interpretation: the meaning of “work of faith,” 
“labor of love,” “steadfastness of hope,” the conception of election here, 
the meaning of “not only in word, but in power . . . and with full con- 
viction,” etc.'® Here the Greek lexicons (if possible) and the commen- 
taries should be consulted. Bicknell, for example, has a splendid lengthy 
note on “Faith, Hope, and Love.’"? When all of the puzzling words and 
phrases have been clarified, the central idea of the unit should be con- 
cisely stated: Paul gives thanks for the conclusive evidence that the 
Thessalonians have a place in God’s great redemptive purpose, the evi- 
dence consisting of the nature of their conversion experience and the 
character of its fruits. The student will hardly yet understand the rea- 
son why Paul details these facts at such length. This can be answered 
only after study of the rest of the section. 

The alert reader, always observing significant characteristics of his 
material, will note in reading Chapter 2 that the center of interest is 
now “we” rather than “you.” Having discussed the results of his minis- 
try at Thessalonica, Paul now deals with the character of that ministry. 
Structurally, 2: 1-12 is built on the principle of contrast: our ministry 
was like this, not like that! Using the commentaries when necessary, 
the two sides of the contrast can be grasped, the nature of the charges 
made by Paul’s enemies at Thessalonica thereby becoming apparent. 
It is rewarding to sharpen up the characteristics of the Thessalonian 
mission here presented: it was a courageous ministry (2:2), a sound 
ministry (2:3, 4), an uncompromising ministry (2:4, 5), a selfless and 
self-giving ministry (2:6-8), a self-supporting ministry (2:9), a blame- 
less ministry (2:10), a patient ministry (2:11). Such concise summari- 
zations bring the meaning into focus. The mind now inevitably returns 
to Chapter 1. It is small wonder that the results at Thessalonica were 
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so remarkable! Sincere and selfless men had brought the Thessalonians 
into contact with the power of God. The slanders of Paul’s enemies 
were belied by the facts. 

The remainder of Chapter 2 and also Chapter 3 continue Paul’s de- 
fense of his conduct down to the moment of writing. It is now evident 
that the whole of Chapters 1-3 is of a piece; an extended defense of 
the validity of Paul’s gospel and his personal integrity. It is meant to 
reassure the Thessalonians that they are on the right track. He says 
in effect, “Do not be alienated from the redemptive purpose of God in 
which you now stand by the malicious attacks of our common enemies. 
You are on the right track. Keep on! There is much spiritual territory 
yet to be possessed.” 

The “practical” section of the letter (4:1-5:23) presents fewer dif- 
ficulties of interpretation than the apologetic. The clue to the contents 
of the section is given in 3:10b. Paul hopes by this letter to “perfect that 
which is lacking in your faith,” and to “establish your hearts unblamable 
in holiness” (3:13). 

A reading of Chapters 4 and 5 makes abundantly clear what they yet 
lack. Structurally the material consists of a series of problems—moral, 
intellectual, and spiritual—concerning which advice is given. Careful 
observation reveals that the discussion of these problems contains sev- 
eral elements: the Christian standard, appeals by which Paul seeks to 
motivate his readers to seek to attain these standards, and suggestions 
as to how this quality of life is to be attained. Each of these elements 
will reward careful study. Motivation is one of the minister’s primary 
problems. Paul appeals to the authority of Jesus (4:1, 15), the will 
(character) of God (4:3, 5), rewards and punishments (4:6; 5:3, 9), 
the practical consequences of conduct (4:12b); the desire for social 
approval (4:12a). He uses commendation (4:9, 10). His appeals are 
skillfully woven into the fabric of the material so that they coerce the 
mind without seeming to. 

However, wanting a certain quality of life is but a stage toward ob- 
taining it. By what means can it be secured when eagerly desired? A 
search reveals the following suggestions: by making use of the knowl- 
edge one already has (4:1) ; by respecting and obeying Christian teach- 
ers (5:12, 13) ; by mutual helpfulness within the fellowship (admonish- 
ing each other and lovingly serving each other—4:9, 10; 5:14); by 
prayer and thanksgiving (5:16-18). The life of holiness is God’s work, 
not simply man’s achievement (5: 23,24). 
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Synthesizing the Whole 


The third major step in the interpretation of a biblical book involves 
a return to the whole. The importance of this is stressed by R. G. 
Moulton: 


In the case of the higher literary forms the whole is a different thing from the 
sum of the parts. It is quite possible to have considered every detail of a literary 
work and yet to be far from understanding the work as a whole . . . 7° 


The first step in synthesis will then be another reading of the whole 
with the purpose of grasping more adequately than before the funda- 
mental unity of the book. This reading should result in a declaration 
of the central idea and the contribution of the parts to the elaboration of 
this idea. One should be careful not to force the material into an imag- 
ined unity. We are after what thought cohesion is actually there. In 
some cases the interrelatedness of the parts will be close and in others 
not so close. With regard to I Thessalonians something like the fol- 
lowing may result : 


The central idea: Your religion is sound; go on to a full realization 
of its potentialities. 


I. Your conversion experience demonstrates its validity (Chap. 1). 


II. The character and conduct of your spiritual leaders proves its va- 
lidity (Chaps. 2-3). 


III. Therefore, press on toward the full realization of the Christian 
quality of life (holiness, entire consecration) (Chaps. 4-5). 


The second step is to relate once more the central idea as developed 
in the book to the historical situation. The total message must be seen 
in the light of the total situation. Perfect clarity cannot but result. 

A third step can now be taken. Remaining obscurities anywhere in 
the book should be looked at in the light of the whole. For example, the 
reasons for Paul’s periodic allusions to the Second Coming will now be 
apparent. The salvation which they have begun, and in which they are 
to continue diligently, is to be consummated shortly in the deliverance 
to be brought by the Lord at his coming. Fidelity and diligence are re- 
quired of those who have such a high destiny. 





20. Of. cit., p. 103. 
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Applying the Message to Life 


According to the Bible itself, the purpose of the Scriptures is to lead 
men to the salvation available through faith in Christ Jesus and to equip 
them for every good work.” We are not then, as H. H. Rowley remarks, to 
“suppose that when we have understood words as their first hearers 
understood them we have achieved the goal of biblical study. . . . This 
ancient Book is God’s word to us, relevant to the modern world and to 
our hearts.” 

It is hardly to be assumed that application will await its precise place 
in our study scheme. Actually, observation, interpretation, and appli- 
cation are practically simultaneous processes. The point we are making 
here is simply that the reader should not leave I Thessalonians until he 
has brought his own life and that of his society under the judgment of 
this book. 

What God will say through the pages of I Thessalonians will vary with 
the situation and spiritual condition of the reader. A few conceptions 
of significance to this student may be appropriate in conclusion. 

1. True Christian conversion consists of an inner transformation and 
an outer manifestation—an enduement of power leading to practical 
Christian activity. It is not simply intellectual persuasion. 

2. Such conversion is the inevitable result of the faithful preaching 
and righteous living of selfless servants of God. 


3. Conversion is but the beginning. Establishment in holiness of 
life is the goal toward which every Christian must press on. Since it 
is God’s will, the faithful pursuit of this quality of life is not optional 
but mandatory. 

4. Holiness of life, as set forth here, consists of sexual purity, brotherly 
love (mutual helpfulness, appreciation, forgiveness), industriousness, 
spiritual alertness, thankfulness and prayerfulness, the ability to dis- 
criminate between right and wrong, and power to do the right, etc. It 
is not a vague inner feeling but a quality of living. 

5. God and men must work together to bring about the desired re- 
sult. Not only are the latter to be diligent personally, but they are to 
help one another, knowing that what God demands he is able and will- 
ing to supply. 





21. II Tim. 3:15, 16. 
22. H. H. Rowley, The Relevance of the Bible (New York: Macmillan, 1944), pp. 17, 20. 
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NEW TESTAMENT LITERATURE, 1947 
by BRUCE M. METZGER and OTTO A. PIPER 


THE BOOKS enumerated in this article represent important publications in the 
English language which appeared in 1947 or became available in this country 
in the past year. Added are a few titles published in 1946 which Dr. Filson was 
not able to include in his bibliographical article of last year (Interpretation, 
January, 1947, pp. 68-73). For reasons of practical usefulness it was deemed 
desirable to include in this year’s survey some of the more important expository 
works and textbooks. The dividing line between purely scholarly works and 
practical treatises is not easily to be drawn. It is one of the encouraging signs 
of a deepened appreciation of the biblical message that an increasing number 
of biblical scholars is found nowadays in the ranks of writers of popular books. 
For practical reasons a list of reprints of some outstanding books on New Testa- 
ment subjects will supplement our bibliography. They are not especially men- 
tioned in the survey, however. The bibliographical list at the end of our article 
has been compiled by the Rev. Imre Bertalan. 

1. THe Stupy or THE New TESTAMENT: (a) Text and Language—aAlex- 
ander Souter’s Oxford edition of the Greek Testament has been thoroughly re- 
vised, incorporating the great amount of textual evidence (such as that of the 
codex W, the Koridethi manuscript, the Chester Beatty Papyri, etc.) which has 
come to light since 1910, the date of the first edition. In his Ph.D. thesis, pre- 
pared under the late William A. Oldfather and published as The Language of 
the Latin Text of Codex Bezae, Robert C. Stone of Wheaton College analyzes 
the Latinity of this most individualistic bilingual manuscript of the Gospels and 
Acts. His concordance of all the words in all their forms in Bezae will be of great 
assistance to future investigators. Kenneth S. Wuest, instructor of New Testa- 
ment Greek at Moody Bible Institute, in The Practical Use of the Greek New 
Testament, provides clear and helpful suggestions on how to use Greek grammar, 
syntax, and word studies in attaining a deeper understanding of the New Testa- 
ment. Bruce M. Metzger’s Lexical Aids for Students of New Testament Greek 
attempts to give assistance to those who wish to acquire a working knowledge of 
the Greek words which occur most frequently in the New Testament. It would 
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be hard to find a book which teems with more errors of fact and interpretation, 
yet which are presented with more self-assurance, than the pseudo-scientific treat- 
ment by George M. Lamsa, New Testament Origin. Obsessed with the utterly 
untenable notion that, “No portion of the New Testament was originally written 
in Greek [it was written in Aramaic]” (p. vii), the author refuses to consider 
much internal and external evidence which bears upon his subject. One wonders 
whether he knows enough Greek to observe instances of paronomasia, annomi- 
natio, and other rhetorical devices in various books of the New Testament, all 
of which are indicative of free composition in Greek. He apparently is unable 
to realize that, though Aramaic was doubtless familiar enough among Jews in 
Palestine, this fact has no bearing on the use of Aramaic by Jewish and Gentile 
communities which Paul addressed at Rome, Corinth, Galatia, Thessalonica, 
Philippi, etc. Those who wish to gain a better understanding of the Aramaic 
element in the Gospel tradition cannot do better than to entrust themselves to 
the scholarly guidance of Matthew Black in his book, An Aramaic Approach to 
the Gospels and Acts (for which he was awarded the D.Litt. degree by the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow). His conclusions, which confirm those of many other scho- 
lars, are that the Greek Gospels are not direct translations of Aramaic originals, 
but that the Evangelists (including John) used Aramaic sources, especially in 
recording the words of Jesus. 

(b) Translations—George Swann has published a translation of the New 
Testament which he made from the Westcott and Hort Greek text. Starting 
from the Greek, Ronald Knox gives a careful translation (with notes) of The 
Epistles and Gospels as they appear in the Roman Catholic lectionary. A trans- 
lation of New Testament Epistles has been prepared by J. B. Philips in a volume 
entitled, Letters to Young Churches. C. S. Lewis provides an introduction. The 
Secretary for Versions in the American Bible Society, Eugene A. Nida, has ana- 
lyzed the principles and procedures of Bible Translating, with special reference 
to aboriginal languages. Every missionary, whether he intends to become a trans- 
lator or not, ought to read this book, and all who are interested in the problems 
involved in preparing a translation which shall be both faithful and idiomatic 
will delight in this material. 

(c) Helps—The Oxford Cyclopedic Concordance is a new edition of a multi- 
tude of “helps” condensed into a relatively small compass. Instead of dividing 
the material into a number of sections, as was done in previous editions, everything 
is now presented in alphabetic order. The outlines of the biblical books are too 
brief to be of any great help. The Concordia Bible, with Notes, is a revision of 
J. Wilbur Chapman’s Self-Explaining Bible, formerly published by the American 
Tract Society. The present edition was prepared by John Theodore Mueller, pro- 
fessor of doctrinal and exegetical theology at Concordia Seminary, St. Louis. The 
introductions to several books of the Bible and the many comments on words, 
phrases, and ideas (which comprise about half the printed page in the New Testa- 
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ment) are quite conservative. At the close of each chapter “Instructions” are 
provided in order to help the reader apply the Word of God to his personal life. 
The Study of the Bible Today and Tomorrow, edited by Harold R. Willoughby, 
is a useful and scholarly collection of two dozen surveys and studies of biblical 
science prepared by members of the Chicago Society for Biblical Research. The 
student who wishes to be brought abreast of technical scholarship in all the main 
areas of biblical investigation — including archaeology, criticism (both textual 
and literary), geography, history, interpretation, linguistics, theology—will profit 
greatly from these summaries and appraisals. Ralph D. Heim, professor of Chris- 
tian Education and English Bible in the Lutheran Seminary at Gettysburg, has 
prepared A Harmony of the Gospels which is based on the text of the recently pub- 
lished Revised Standard Version. Although the details of the Synoptic Problem 
cannot be studied without using a Greek synopsis, the average reader may find 
this book serviceable. Russell Hubbard White and Walther Eickmann have also 
drawn up harmonies, the former under the title, The Combined Gospels of Mat- 
thew, Mark, Luke and John, and the latter, Evangel; the Good News of Fesus 
Christ the Son of God. 

‘2. BIBLE AND HERMENEUTICS—Questions of hermeneutics occupy an increasingly 
larger place in recent New Testament study, a clear indication of a shift in meth- 
odology and approach. The necessity of a method of biblical interpretation that 
does justice to the significance which the Bible, and especially the New Testament, 
has for the Christian faith, makes itself felt everywhere. Several books discuss the 
relationship of the Old and the New Testament. In The Bible Today, Prof. C. H. 
Dodd defines the unity of the Bible as based upon the history of a continuous com- 
munity and a continuous revelation of God in history. The insights of faith are 
therefore required to supplement the merely external understanding of the histori- 
an. To the believer the Bible reveals the creative good will of God in the present 
day. Over against attempts to ascribe a secondary function to the Old Testament, 
Father A. G. Hebert discusses the unity of biblical theology in The Authority of 
the Old Testament. The critical approach to the Old Testament is necessary and 
helpful because it enables us to understand more completely why the Old Testa- 
ment points beyond itself. Theological interpretation will show how the Old 
Testament as a whole, and every part of it, is completed and fulfilled in Jesus 
Christ. Little grasp of the problems that confront the modern student of the 
Bible is found in The Infallible Word, a symposium of the faculty of Westminster 
Theological Seminary. A profound study of the process of appropriation of the 
Scriptures is given by Professor Howard T. Kuist in These Words Upon Thy 
Heart. Commitment and active glorification of God are elaborated as essential fea- 
tures of the act of understanding. A popular yet comprehensive treatment of bibli- 
cal hermeneutics is found in F. J. Miles’ Understandest Thou What Thou Read- 
est? The student of the history of exegesis owes a great debt of gratitude to Leroy 
Edwin Froom, whose third volume of his learned work on The Prophetic Faith 
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of Our Fathers was published in 1946. Though somewhat prejudiced by the 
views of his denomination (Seventh Day Adventist), he has collected widely scat- 
tered material on the history of “prophetic interpretation” during the last two 
centuries. 

3. New TESTAMENT INTRODUCTION—M unera Studiosa is a collection of essays 
presented to William H. P. Hatch, professor emeritus of New Testament, at the 
Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Massachusetts, on his seventieth birth- 
day. In the chapter “Superfluous KAI in the Lord’s Prayer and Elsewhere,” 
Henry J. Cadbury refers to Matt. 6:12 and to many other passages. Chester C. 
McCown explains “The Sources of Pauline Mysticism” in terms of the phrase- 
ology of the Mystery Cults. In “Post-Pauline Paulinism” B. S. Easton argues 
that while Mark and John understood and approved of Paul and his gospel for 
the Gentiles, on the other hand James, Matthew, Luke, and the author of Reve- 
lation either misunderstood and/or were hostile to his teaching. Massey S. 
Shepherd, Jr., attempts “A Venture in the Source Analysis of Acts.” Harold R. 
Willoughby describes the iconography of a most unusual Greek manuscript of 
Mark, dating from comparatively recent times but with a very ancient type of 
text, now at the University of Chicago. The most valuable of the seven essays 
in Canon Bertal Heeney’s The Great Certainty are those by William H. P. Hatch, 
“Modern New Testament Studies and Christ,” who combines careful and pre- 
cise scholarship with warm evangelical piety, and Ernest F. Scott, “Christ, Change 
and Permanence,” who deals with the question of how far the Christian tradition 
was modified during the centuries, deciding that the early church did not seri- 
ously misunderstand the will of its Founder. 

R. O. P. Taylor’s posthumously published book, The Groundwork of the 
Gospels, is an interesting though not entirely up-to-date treatment of the way in 
which the Gospel material was transmitted prior to its being written. His thesis 
is that the systematic oral instruction in the Greek language of the sayings and 
incidents in the ministry of Jesus faithfully preserved the Evangelic narrative 
until it was reduced to writing. G. D. Kilpatrick, the recently appointed head 
of the department of theology in University College, Nottingham, conducts a 
thorough investigation into The Origins of the Gospel according to St. Matthew. 
He decides that three of Matthew’s sources were written, namely Mark, Q, and 
M, and that the key to the structure and character of the First Gospel is to be 
sought in the liturgical and homiletical necessities of a highly developed Jewish- 
Christian community in the period a.p. 90-100. As to the location of compo- 
sition, Kilpatrick decides against Antioch in favor of some Phoenician port city. 
The author was a scribe and his book was an official undertaking, deliberately 
produced as a pseudonymous work with the approval of the authorities in the 
community. 

4. New Testament History: (a) General—Shirley Jackson Case, start- 
ing from the assumption that there is nothing supernatural properly so-called, 
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thinks that The Origins of Christian Supernaturalism are to be traced to the con- 
tamination of a very modest amount of Jewish supernaturalism in the primitive 
church by the lush growth of superstitious influences from pagan Gentile sur- 
roundings. The symposium, The Apostolic Ministry, edited by Kenneth E. Kirk, 
contains a chapter by L. S. Thornton on “The Body of Christ in the New Tes- 
tament,” who finds a physical (as distinct from a moral) continuity between 
the incarnate Person of Christ and all who are his in the existing church; and 
one by A. M. Farrer on “The Ministry in the New Testament,” who acknowl- 
edges that the approach to a simple doctrine of the apostolic ministry (from 
the Anglican point of view) is impeded by the early institution of Christian elders. 
H. A. Guy, in New Testament Prophecy, Its Origin and Significance, traces the 
development of prophetism in the early church from Hebraic origins, compar- 
ing it with contemporary types of prophetic manifestations. In Time and Eter- 
nity, edited by N. N. Glatzer, is a collection of selections in English translation 
from post-Old-Testament Judaism on time and eternity, including both theo- 
logical and popular opinions. Allen Wikgren’s Hellenistic Greek Texts contains 
seventy-five selections in Greek from Jewish, Christian, and pagan sources dating 
from Alexander the Great to Constantine. The purpose of the collection is to 
shed light not only upon the language of the New Testament but also upon the 
religious and cultural milieu of New Testament times. The book is provided 
with a vocabulary but unfortunately lacks explanatory notes. The Swedish 
scholar, Bo Reicke, in The Jewish “Damascus Documents’ and the New Tes- 
tament, collects many parallels to the New Testament in the Jewish texts which 
are best known in America as the Zadokite work and which he inclines to date 
in the second century s.c. The professor of Greek and ancient history at the 
University of Pennsylvania, Walter W. Hyde, has ventured into the field repre- 
sented by the title of his book, Paganism and Christianity in the Roman Empire. 
His treatment of the Mystery Cults and kindred hellenistic philosophies in the 
Graeco-Roman world is a suggestive survey of the Gentile background of New 
Testament times, but his discussion of the personality and teaching of Jesus is 
quite inadequate and unsatisfactory both as to plan and attainment. 

(b) The Life of Fesus—J. W. Shepard’s The Christ of the Gospels, the third 
(revised) edition, is a somewhat verbose, conservative treatment; the author 
oftentimes rejects rather than refutes critical opinion. He has a keen interest 
in the practical implications of the biblical narratives. Henry J. Cadbury’s Jesus: 
What Manner of Man is the result of reflection upon such questions regarding 
Jesus as : What type of person was he? What was the individual cast of his mind? 
How did his thoughts come to him? On what grounds could he expect or request 
other persons to assent to his teaching? The president of the University of Chi- 
cago, Ernest C. Colwell, in An Approach to the Teaching of Fesus, deals with 
certain aspects of our Lord’s teaching, such as the originality of his message; 
the significance of his “gigantesque” language and uncompromising demands; 
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the importance of humility in his personality and message; his views of the pres- 
ence and of the coming of God’s Kingdom. Douglas Edwards in a volume en- 
titled Jesus; the Gospel Portrait, seeks to call attention to a wonder which in his 
opinion is ordinarily overlooked. This wonder is the existence in the Gospels 
of a portrait which not even Shakespeare could have begun to draw from his 
imagination. The author’s conclusion is that Jesus not only lived but lived as 
he is portrayed in the Gospels. In his Life of Christ, Father Guiseppe Ricciotti, 
professor of Oriental Christian History at the University of Rome, writes most 
vividly concerning the geographical and cultural background against which 
Jesus’ life was spent. He accepts the full supernatural interpretation of the life 
of our Lord; his narrative is objective rather than emotional. Pictures of Pales- 
tine peasant life as well as maps and drawings serve to make the Gospel account 
more vivid to the ordinary reader. Josef Pickl’s The Messias is a translation and 
abridgment of the author’s German work. Pickl tries to show how much the 
political unrest of Jesus’ time and country interfered with his public mission 
and played a large part in his passion. The author, who was a Roman Catholic 
chaplain in World War I, explains that he got the leading ideas of his book while 
recuperating from wounds in a Swiss hospital. Unfortunately the translator, 
who seems to have worked on the first rather than the second German edition, 
omits many of the author’s references to sources. 

(c) The Apostle Paul—Hugh J. Schonfield is a learned Jew who, in his book, 
The Few of Tarsus; an Unorthodox Portrait of Paul, tries to throw light on the 
biblical account of the great apostle by a bold use of his imagination. One of 
the most startling of his conclusions is that Paul at one time cherished a belief 
that he was himself the Messiah, which accounts for his persecution of the dis- 
ciples of Jesus. But after his experience on the Damascus Road, Paul acknowl- 
edged the messiahship of Jesus, regarding himself as the envoy of the Messiah, 
or even as his alter ego. Paul’s subsequent experiences are illustrated by ref- 
erences to pseudepigraphic and rabbinical literature. W. D. Davies, in writing 
on Paul and Rabbinic fudaism, hopes to promote a deeper understanding of 
Judaism among Christians and of Christianity among Jews. Edgar J. Good- 
speed has published a popularly written account of the life of Paul. His book in- 
cludes a great deal of interesting historical and archaeological information of an 
external and more or less peripheral nature, but is weak in its appreciation of 
Paul’s character, spiritual life, and theology. J. T. Dean, in his St. Paul and 
Corinth, wishes, as he explains, “to throw light from the Corinthian Epistles 
themselves upon the factors which combined to bring about the situation into 
which they were written, and to lay bare the means by which their author was 
able to overcome the hostility of his opponents and to reawaken in the hearts of 
the Corinthians the love which had fallen asleep for a time” (p. 7). 

5. Execrsis: The last year has provided some goed new commentaries. Char- 
acteristic of the new trend in New Testament scholarship is the fact that it is 
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not easy to make a clear distinction between practical-devotional and critical 
commentaries, since even the critical scholar now acknowledges the necessity to 
take into consideration the religious values of the biblical books. The publica- 
tion of the Moffatt commentaries particularly has been instrumental in bring- 
ing about that change in the circles of the New Testament scholars. C. W. 
Quimby indicates his viewpoint by the title of his book John, The Universal 
Gospel. The Fourth Gospel is a “correction” of the Synoptists written with the 
intention to universalize the message of Jesus. The author seems to regard it as 
the great merit of John to have dealt with his material in a rather sovereign and 
arbitrary way because such a procedure enabled him to endow the message with 
an universal appeal. Written in a similar vein are W. A. Smart’s lectures on 
The Spiritual Gospel. The writer of “John” was a man of the third generation, 
who interpreted the teachings of the church in his own way. But by doing so 
he rendered mankind a great service. He so transformed the original Jesus- 
religion of the primitive church that it became palatable to the Western world. 
Professor E. F. Scott has written a popular commentary on Paul’s Epistle to 
the Romans in which he attempts to pierce through the hard shell of Paul’s 
“scholastic” theology and to present the living religious issues that the Apostle 
tried to bring home to the recipients. In Letter to Corinth, John Schmidt gives 
a lively and helpful introduction to I Corinthians with the needs of the ministers 
and laymen in mind. A scholarly study of The Epistle of St. Paul to the Philip- 
pians is presented by H. G. G. Herklots. The exegesis is based upon the English 
text and is destined for the general reader. An outstanding work is Bede Frost’s 
Ephesians and Colossians. This is first-class modern exegesis dealing with the 
contents of the letters, not merely with textual, literary, and historical problems. 
The great ideas of the epistles, especially their Christ-centered and church-cen- 
tered character, are brought out in a scholarly yet eminently practical way. 
Another excellent book is Professor B. S. Easton’s commentary on The Pastoral 
Epistles, in which the Lightfoot tradition is continued. The book offers a very 
solid treatment upon the basis of broad scholarship. Though designed for the 
non-technical reader it will require some concentration of mind to assimilate 
the vast amount of helpful technical information embodied in its pages. Hebrews 
in the New Testament is a further addition to Kenneth S. Wuest’s popular series 
of commentaries on the Greek text. It discloses again his great ability in intro- 
ducing the beginner into the profound ideas of the biblical books through a 
careful study of lexicon and grammar. While destined for beginners, F. W. 
Beare’s commentary on The First Epistle of Peter is the type of critical work that 
will in the first place interest the biblical scholar. Dr. Beare bases his exegesis 
upon the assumption that the letter is the work of the late post-apostolic age. An 
interesting work on The Apocalypse of John, written by R. J. Loernertz, O.P., 
has recently been translated into English. He adopts to a large extent the number 
schemes of Lohmeyer. Practically everything is arranged in septenaries. The 
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interpretation is of the historical type and loses itself at times in fanciful specu- 
lations. 

6. TuzoLocy: In the field of the biblical theology of the New Testament a 
widening interest can be noticed. In a brief lecture on Biblical Theology and 
the Sovereignty of God, Leonard Hodgson points out rightly how a new religious 
approach to the Bible and a new willingness to accept its authority begin to shape 
the theological thinking in the Protestant churches. The survey of the theo- 
logical developments from 1889 to 1914, which John Stewart Lawson offers in 
Conflict in Christology, makes it clear also how profound and passionate was 
the thinking that went on in that period. They fought for greater issues; our 
generation seems to be one of heirs who delight in the great treasures left to them 
without being able to use them adequately or to appreciate them for what they 
are worth. In the past twelve months publishers have printed a few more studies 
on Jesus but none of them outstanding in depth or new in approach. Professor 
Warner Fite discusses Jesus the Man from the chair of Philosophy. He discovers 
a number of fine and remarkable features in Jesus and regards him as a genius 
of his age, but also dismisses him as an ethical ideal. On the whole, his human- 
istic interpretation lacks even understanding of the human grandeur of Jesus. 
Bliss Forbush, a Quaker, has written a book for young people Toward Under- 


~ standing Fesus. The miracles are explained psychologically, and Jesus appears as 


the great example who teaches us the right attitude of mind. John Knox has 
written a companion volume to his two former books on Jesus under the title 
On the Meaning of Christ. Replying to the criticism that his was a purely im- 
manentist view of Jesus, he now points out that the risen Christ is present as the 
Spirit, that the Spirit is no less real than the historical Jesus, and that thus the 
love of God manifests itself to the present moment in our midst. The most power- 
ful work in this whole group is William Manson’s Jesus the Messiah. While in 
his polemics, particularly directed against Bultmann’s Form Criticism, he dwells 
upon many details of textual, literary, and source criticism, he brings out force- 
fully the fact that Jesus lived in a “circle of crisis” and that his messianic work 
was the center of his message. Robert E. Speer has bequeathed us devotional 
studies on Jesus and Our Human Problems, which are born out of a deep spirit- 
ual experience. It is the life of the God-man whose example enables us to cope 
with the problems of daily life, because he throws us back upon his own divine 
power and presence, if we want to master them. 

In The Holy Spirit and the Gospel Tradition, C. K. Barrett starts from the 
question: Why is it that the Gospels contain so few references to the Spirit in 
comparison with the other books of the New Testament? The answer is found 
in Jesus’ desire not to disclose his identity prematurely. This, then, leads to a 
discussion of the pouring out of the Spirit in the primitive church and its practical 
implications. The prolific C. S. Lewis has turned to the discussion of Miracles. 
His treatment is apologetic. He maintains the thesis that all miracles converge 
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toward “the grand miracle” of the Incarnation. While there is something to such 
a view, its one-sidedness will leave the students of the Gospels in bewilderment. 
H. H. Rowley has written a competent Outline of the Teaching of Jesus for stu- 
dents. He focuses attention mainly upon the connection between the ethics of 
Jesus and his eschatological teaching about the Kingdom. A practical approach 
to Jesus is made by Hillyer H. Straton in Thinking Where fesus Thought. Ina 
personal, in part homiletical, manner, the author tells what Jesus thought of him- 
self and others, the fact of evil and the way of life, and thus he makes the ideas 
of Jesus relevant for common day living. The new vigor of a Bible-centered 
theology in Anglo-Catholic circles is evident in Frank Biggart’s searching presen- 
tation of man’s state after death, entitled And Then the Judgment. It is symp- 
tomatic of a turning away from philosophical speculations on immortality to the 
moral earnestness of biblical eschatology and a genuine understanding of the 
ultimate significance of death. 

Perhaps the most important work in New Testament biblical theology is a 
study written in English by the Swedish theologian, Stig Hanson, on The Unity 
of the Church in the New Testament. It centers around an exegesis of Colossians 
and Ephesians. The exposition itself is based on a broad study of “unity” in the 
Bible. Its characteristics are found in the juxtaposition of actual disunity and 
a continuous quest for unity, which finds its partial fulfillment in the coming 
of the Son of Man, and which, through him, entertains the assured hope of per- 
fect oneness in the age to come. In an ecumenical age, where external organiza- 
tional unity is inproportionately overrated, this profound study should be must- 
reading for all the delegates to the Amsterdam Conference no less for those who 
send them. Another warning against organizationalism is given in The Mission 
of the Church, by E. R. Morgan. He points out that the church of the Bible 
is characterized by a sense of divine mission and that our modern self-compla- 
cency, even when disguised as activism, is a sign of apostasy. But, at the same 
time, he indicates that salvation in Jesus Christ is the source of a missionary zeal, 
which is contrasted with the powerful but lethal missionary spirit of such mod- 
ern movements as Fascism, National Socialism, and Communism. Unless it 
takes its inspiration from the work of Jesus Christ, our missionary enterprise may 
easily degenerate into purely secular propaganda. 

In the field of New Testament ethics students have, after a long interval, been 
offered a comprehensive work by E. H. Marshall. The Challenge of New Tes- 
tament Ethics is primarily a discussion of the ethics of Jesus which is supple- 
mented by a presentation of Paul’s views. Unfortunately the author fails to place 
the ethical teaching of Jesus into its right frame of reference, which is the kerygma. 
Despite declarations that New Testament ethics were religious in character, the 
reader is left with the impression that Jesus taught a kind of religious humanism. 
Two remarkable studies have been published on The Sermon on the Mount. 
The one by C. F. Rogg and J. B. Watson gives the view of the Plymouth Breth- 
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ren—but not theirs alone—that its commandments were given to be obeyed in 
the present church age, because the life of Christ in us urges us to follow him. 
In another book, Professor Ernest Trice Thompson takes a similar view and 
after a scholarly Christ-centered exegesis points out the practical implications 
which the Sermon on the Mount has, both for individual life, and for society. 
C. H. Dodd’s lecture on The Gospel and the Law of Christ takes a somewhat 
more reserved attitude. Love is the believer’s response to the New Covenant in 
the blood of Christ. The Sermon on the Mount illustrates the character of faith, 
but it does not proclaim detailed rules of conduct for every situation. In this 
connection, particular attention should be drawn to a penetrating and highly 
interesting study by David Daube on Studies in Biblical Law. While primarily 
dealing with the Old Testament law, this book opens new avenues to the cor- 
rect understanding of a divinely given law as well as to the metaphysical, anthropo- 
logical, and sociological views underlying the Old Testament law; and thus it 
illumines the moral injunctions found in the New Testament. H. Trevor Hughes 
gives in Prophetic Prayer a popularly written history of prayer from the Old 
Testament to the Reformers. The author looks not so much for a theory of 
prayer as for the evidences of the relevancy of prayer for daily life. In Steward- 
ship in the New Testament Church, Holmes Rolston makes a special study of 
Paul’s views but in his treatment he has constantly in mind the problems and 
obligations of the present-day church. 

7. Exposition: In the field of devotional and homiletical exposition the book 
market of the last year has seen very few really outstanding works, or any genu- 
inely new presentation of old themes. But there are a number of books, never- 
theless, which continue a good tradition. Almost all of them adopt a conserva- 
tive viewpoint of the Bible, and many are in the line of Fundamentalism and Dis- 
pensationalism. This fact seems to indicate how difficult it is for one who ques- 
tions the authority of the Bible to present its content in a challenging or convict- 
ing way. 

Questions Fesus Answered is a book of sermon-like talks by the radio preacher 
William Ward Ayer. He points out the masterly way in which Jesus answered 
people’s questions and how thereby he proved to be the source of wisdom. Markus 
L. Loane gives in The Prince of Life meditations on the death, burial, and resur- 
rection of Jesus. The approach is, on the whole, apologetic, and a rather apo- 
dictic presentation of the author’s views weakens the general impression. The 
Glory of the Empty Tomb is the last volume of a trilogy, in which Dr. Samuel 
Zwemer shows his well-known mastery in combining exegetical and critical in- 
vestigation with devotional warmth and depth of spiritual insight. Two volumes 
containing eighty Addresses on the Gospel of Luke have been published by H. A. 
Ironside. They have retained their original freshness of sermons delivered at 
Moody Memorial Chapel and are practical and of convicting power. By W. H. G. 
Thomas we have three volumes of exegetical outlines for meditations and preach- 
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ing. The first two of them, on The Apostle Peter, and The Apostle John, group 
their material around the persons of the two apostles. The third one is an outline 
of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. A companion volume to the author’s com- 
mentary on fohn’s Gospel is J. C. Macauley’s Devotional Commentary on the 
Acts of the Apostles. This book contains sermons rather than comments but 
throws some new light on the texts preached upon. From the pen of G. Camp- 
bell Morgan the exposition of The Corinthian Letters of Paul continues the ex- 
pository work of the great evangelist. In addition to the above mentioned vol- 
ume, H. A. Ironside has given us Addresses on the First and Second Epistles of 
Thessalonians, a slender volume of expository addresses with special emphasis on 
the eschatology of the letters and on sanctification; and Expository Notes on the 
Epistles of James and Peter, containing scattered but stimulating notes. Of re- 
cent exposition of the Book of Revelation mention should be made of The Reve- 
lation of Fesus Christ, by L. T. Talbot, the head of the Los Angeles Bible Institute, 
and the popular book The Lord Reigneth, by Adam W. Burnet. 

8. TextTsooxs: For the convenience of the teacher and for purposes of in- 
dividual study, a number of textbooks should be mentioned that were published 
recently. As in the preceding section, our list is far from being exhaustive. In 
their diversity these books reflect the pedagogic principles and the theological 
outlook of their respective authors. In his Bible Survey, Professor William Hen- 
driksen offers a popular introduction with valuable mnemotechnical helps. He 
discusses the principles of Bible study from a conservative viewpoint, and after 
a brief chronology and history of biblical events gives an introduction to, and 
outline of, each of the books of the Bible. Another conservative introduction for 
both *teen-age students and teacher training classes is W. O. Carver’s textbook 
Why They Wrote the New Testament. The New Testament books are grouped 
in historical order and related to the changing situations of the primitive church, 
out of which they grew. Following the laboratory method of Bible study, Rachel 
Henderlite offers in Exploring the New Testament an excellent companion to 
her Old Testament handbook (1945). The book is designed for use in high 
schools. The New Testament Guide, by J. H. Bratt, is written for teaching in 
church schools. Brief introductions and outlines are followed by questions. The 
book is conservative in outlook. Leaning heavily toward the fundamentalist po- 
sition with rather unhistorical views, especially in the section dealing with the 
Old Testament, is The New Bible Handbook, edited by G. F. Manley. It was 
written for the Inter-Varsity Fellowship. George F. Hall’s contribution to the 
“Gustavus Series of Textbooks and Studies,” entitled What Jesus Said and Did, 
is a study of the work of Christ and his Spirit according to the Gospel of Luke 
and the Acts, written in a fine evangelical spirit. It would be hard to find a life 
of Christ better suited for young people and leadership training courses than 
James S. Stewart’s Life and Teaching of Fesus Christ, which has been reprinted 
in the third American edition. 
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A work book based upon detailed outlines is Albert C. Wienand’s Studies in 
the Gospel of FJohn, which bears evidence to the high views of religious educa- 
tion and biblical instruction held among the Brethren. In The Gospel Accord- 
ing to Paul, Frederick P. Wood has written for young people an introduction to 
Paul’s thoughts, with special emphasis laid upon his teaching concerning the 
growth and nurture of the life of faith. A textbook for self-study and for Bible 
classes is The Message of Romans—An Exposition, written by Robert C. Mc- 
Quilkin, former president of Columbia Bible College. The cross-reference method 
is employed in two books by Keith L. Brooks. One is Grace in Galatians and 
Philippians, the other Hebrews Cross-Reference Unfolding. Both develop the 
content of the books by means of questions and cross-references which the stu- 
dent has to look up for himself in order to find the right answer. 


In conclusion, we can say that in the New Testament field far less than in syste- 
matic theology and philosophy of religion are there evidences found that people 
are aware of the fact that the world has passed in the last years through one of 
the most terrible wars of history and that the whole world is so completely out 
of balance one wonders how a cataclysm can be avoided. One is inclined to 
think that conservative biblical scholarship has grown somewhat complacent 
and has lost contact with the world in which Christians have to live. The picture 
would be somewhat different, if Continental literature had been included in our 
survey. Some of the recent books from Switzerland and France indicate clearly 
that their authors have been stirred to the depth of their soul by the apocalyptic 
events of the past years, and Christians over there are seriously concerned with 
the signs of the time. 
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TO KEEP ABREAST 


The Study of the Bible Today and Tomorrow, ed. Harotp R. WILLOUGHBY. 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1947. 436 pp. $6.00. 


THE IMPORTANCE of biblical studies—that is, of the effort correctly to under- 
stand the meaning of the Bible as a whole and in each of its parts—is, or ought 
to be, unquestioned among Christians. But the ordinary pastor, teacher, or lay- 
man who would like to appropriate for himself the results of such studies is likely 
to find himself completely at a loss. The literature is so voluminous and so tech- 
nical that he cannot begin to follow it. The issues involved are so many and so 
recondite that he is hardly likely to know even what they are. If it is a comfort to 
anyone, the reviewer must confess that even one whose business it is in a measure 
to keep up with such things finds it hard enough to do so. 

A clear picture of the present state and possible future course of biblical studies 
is, therefore, something that will be welcomed by many. For that reason this 
volume will serve to meet a very real need. It is a symposium of twenty-four 
papers, twelve covering the state of affairs in the main areas of study, twelve 
being special studies of salient problems. The papers were contributed by vari- 
ous members of the Chicago Society for Biblical Research and their guests. The 
list of authors numbers, therefore, some of the leading scholars of the nation. 
While the essays are, for the most part, directed to the scholarly rather than the 
popular audience, all who desire to know what is afoot in biblical circles, and 
who are willing to do a bit of disciplined reading to find out, will find here the 
answer to many of their questions. 

It is manifestly impossible to attempt a review of each of the twenty-four ar- 
ticles. Written as they are by men of the most widely diverging theological view- 
points, the reader is bound to find some infinitely more constructive than others. 
On finishing some of them, the reviewer found himself murmuring, “Splendid!” 
Others, he felt, owing to poor organization of detail, or a lack of clarity in thought 
or expression, were less satisfactory, and likely to leave the unitiated reader as 
confused as he was in the first place. As would be inevitable in such a symposium, 
a certain amount of overlapping among the papers was noted, nor—and this 
the reviewer found a source of stimulation—where such existed, was there always 
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complete agreement among the contributors concerned. The reviewer's total 
reaction was, and he believes any careful reader will share it, that whoever makes 
his way through it all will feel that he has gained a fair idea of what has been 
done, and what can and ought to be done, in biblical studies. And that is no cheap 
reward for the effort. 

Were the reviewer to append at this point a list of the articles and contributors, 
he would doubtless be suspected of taking the easy way out of his job. But a 
criticism of each paper being out of the question in the space allotted, to do so. 
might be the best way of informing the reader of what the volume contains, 
and thereby, it is hoped, whetting his intellectual appetite. In any case, we will 
make bold to risk it. 

Part I (pp. 3-228) contains articles surveying main areas of research. They 
are: “Old Testament Research Between the Great Wars,” by Raymond A. Bow- 
man, University of Chicago; “Intertestamental Studies Since Charles’s Apocry- 
pha and Pseudepigrapha,” by J. Coert Rylaarsdam, University of Chicago; “New 
Testament Criticism in the World-Wars Period,” by Merrill M. Parvis, University 
of Chicago; “The Present State of Biblical Archaeology,” by G. Ernest Wright, 
McCormick Theological Seminary; “Contemporary Trends in Jewish Bible 
Study,” by Felix A. Levy, Emanuel Congregation, Chicago; “Current Trends in 
Catholic Biblical Research,” by James Harrel Cobb, Kansas Wesleyan University; 
“The Status and Prospects of Research Concerning the Psalms,” by Ovid R. Sel- 
lers, McCormick Theological Seminary; “Current Progress and Problems in Sep- 
tuagint Research,” by Harry M. Orlinsky, Jewish Institute of Religion, New York; 
“The War in Europe and the Future of Biblical Studies,” by William F. Albright, 
Johns Hopkins University; “Problems Ahead in Old Testament Research,” by 
Frederick C. Prussner, University of Chicago; “The Future of Intertestamental 
Studies,” by Ralph Marcus, University of Chicago; “Urgent Tasks for New Tes- 
tament Research,” by Paul Schubert, University of Chicago. 

Part II (pp. 231-436) contains various studies of special problems. They are: 
“The Geographical Conditioning of Religious Experience in Palestine,” by Ches- 
ter C. McCown, Pacific School of Religion; “Revelation in the Old Testament,” 
by William A. Irwin, University of Chicago; “Propaganda Analysis Applied to 
Alexandrian-Jewish Apologetic,’ by A. Haire Forster, Seabury-Western Theo- 
logical Seminary; “The Relevance of Apocalyptic for Ancient and Modern Situ- 
ations,” by Paul E. Davies, McCormick Theological Seminary; “The Teachings 
of Jesus and First-Century Jewish Ethics,” by Frederick C. Grant, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary (New York) ; “Reassessing the Religious Importance of Paul,” 
by Donald W. Riddle, University of Illinois at Chicago; “The Central Problem 
concerning Christian Origins,’ by Floyd V. Filson, McCormick Theological 
Seminary; “The Emergence of the Christian Church in the Pre-Catholic Period,” 
by Sherman E. Johnson, Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass.; “The 
Role of the Bible in the Reformation,” by Arthur A. Hays, McCormick Theo- 
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logical Seminary; “A Critique of the Revised Standard Version of the New Tes- 
tament,” by Allen Paul Wikgren, University of Chicago; “Old Testament The- 
ology: Its Possibility and Methodology,” by Otto J. Baab, Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute; “New Testament Theology in Transition,” by Amos N. Wilder, University 
of Chicago. 

Perhaps some readers will share the reviewer’s feeling that certain articles in 
Part II (the last two) would have fitted better in Part I, while some in Part I 
(for instance, Professor Sellers’ admirably clear treatment of research on the 
Psalms) might have been placed in Part II. But it is hard to see where this matters 
greatly. 

Since a reviewer is expected to take exception to things, this is perhaps the 
place to wish that something could have been done about the price. There is 
no one, of course, who does not know that prices have everywhere risen. One 
may be sure that book publishers have their full share of the problem. Yet this 
is a book that ought to have a wide reading, especially among teachers and pas- 
tors, and these are perhaps among those groups whose incomes have felt the infla- 
tionary pinch as badly as any. We voice the fear, therefore, that the price will 
put the book out of the reach of many of those who would most profit from it. 
We must, however, hasten to repeat that the book is well worth the trouble of 
a careful reading. We cannot believe that anyone who purchases it, and care- 
fully reads it, will feel that he has been cheated. 

JouN BricHt 


THE BIBLE COMES ALIVE 


journey Through the Bible, by WALTER D. Fercuson. Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1947. 364 pp. $3.50. 


It Is ALWAYS good to have a literary man of reverent spirit write a book on the 
Bible. Dr. Ferguson, professor of English at Temple University, combines pene- 
trating judgment with real spiritual understanding in this treatment that should 
make the Bible come alive for many people. 

Naturally the literary judgment is the most in evidence. It appears in the 
striking titles of many of the chapters. The kings of Israel are regimented under 
the caption, “Uneasy Heads.” The prophet Hosea presents his domestic tragedy 
under the title, ““The Baker Takes a Wife.” ‘The Little Farmer on Route One” 
is, of course, Micah. The finest of all the chapter headings is that by which the 
intertestament times are described, “The Misty Mid-Region of Weir.” Pictur- 
esque sentences and paragraphs of description also adorn the volume. David in 
his outlaw days is “Robin Hood.” Eve is “a bisque doll”; Adam, “phlegmatic 

. resting calmly in the confidence of his own superiority.” The doubting 
prophet of the seventh century B.c. is “thoughtful Habakkuk.” Jacob’s matri- 
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monial venture is summarized in the statement: “For Leah he paid cash; Rachel 
he bought on time.” When the priestly reformers were dealing with the problem 
of foreign wives, “Ezra tore his hair . . . Nehemiah tore the hair of their hus- 
bands.” Especially graphic are the pictures of Zephaniah’s doom songs, of Eze- 
kiel’s images, of the debates in Job, of the setting of the Synoptic scene, and of 
the temptations of Jesus. 

Depth of spiritual understanding is also frequently in evidence. Some of the 
chapter headings are far more than merely striking. “Beyond Wisdom” is an 
excellent title for the treatment of prophecy, and “For Believers Only” is a truly 
inspired heading for the Gospel of John. Paul is well handled as “The Human 
Tornado.” A genuine sense of the abiding purpose of God breathes through the 
chapter on “The Indestructible Jew.” Critical questions are generally handled 
with skill for the lay reader. Enough is assumed so that the writing is not child- 
ish, but the attitude of the author makes it plain that these matters do not de- 
termine either the message or the enjoyment of the Bible. 

The chief criticism of the book surely is this, that the writer in common with 
all who treat the Bible straight through from beginning to end, and in common 
with most men and women who approach it first from a literary standpoint, 
gives undue stress to the Old Testament. Twenty-three of the thirty-one chap- 
ters deal with it. For that matter he understands the Old Testament better than 
he does the New. “A Stranger at the Door” is a wistful title for the chapter on 
Jesus, but it introduces a none ‘oo profound interpretation. Even in the sections 
on the Old Testament, depth is sometimes wanting. The Psalms are inadequately 
treated in eight pages. And how could anyone omit the 121st Psalm in how- 
ever brief a resumé or sampling? “After Me, the Deluge” is unfair to the spirit 
of Jeremiah, who cared with deep passion for what happened to his people at 
all times. While the general treatment of Wisdom Literature is good, the author 
falls into the trap of Origen’s foolish spiritualizing in the interpretation of such 
a passage as Ecclesiastes 12. 

These limitations must not blind one, however, to the literary charm and re- 


. ligious zeal of the writer’s style. Any discerning reader may follow these pages 


with pleasure and profit. Juuian Price Love 


ENVOY OF THE MESSIAH 


The few of Tarsus: An Unorthodox Portrait of Paul, by Hucu J. ScHoNFIELD. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1947. 255 pp. $2.50. | 


THE REVIEWER has been working for a number of years now in the field of Old 
Testament, and hence is not as well versed in Pauline literature as he should be. 
However, he did come to the notice of the New Testament fraternity a few years 
ago by translating Klausner’s From Jesus to Paul from Hebrew into English. 
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And in making the translation he learned a few things about Paul and Pauline 
literature. But in the present instance about all that can be attempted is a com- 
parison between Klausner and Schonfield. 

The comparison suggests itself all the more readily since Schonfield, like 
Klausner, is a Jewish scholar interested in the beginnings of Christianity, and 
also one who is known for having written a life of Jesus. But beyond these points 
the comparison becomes more of a contrast. Schonfield is English; Klausner, 
Russian-born living in Palestine. Schonfield writes only in English; Klausner 
in Russian, German, and Hebrew. Schonfield insists that he is a Jew, yet he says, 
“Jesus is for me the Messiah,” and goes on to say that he is much the kind of Jew 
that Paul was. However, he rejects the Trinity and other post-Pauline theologi- 
cal developments. Klausner certainly does no flirting with Christianity. Indeed, 
he goes out of his way to attempt to demonstrate that Christianity is inferior to 
Judaism in every way. Moreover, Schonfield insists to the end that Paul re- 
mained a good Jew, whereas Klausner emphasizes that Paul most decidedly 
“went wrong” from the standpoint of orthodox Judaism. Finally, it may be 
pointed out that Klausner wrote a book of some 700 pages; Schonfield’s is much 
shorter, and much more on the popular side. 

Schonfield claims originality in having seen “things in and about Paul that 
have escaped previous notice”; he also hints that his daring newness may be a 
bit shocking. The reviewer, however, unfortunately failed to experience any 
guilty thrills. It will be recalled that Klausner explained Paul’s “thorn in the 
flesh” as epilepsy. There was nothing new in this. Only Klausner’s not-too- 
friendly frankness and his comparison with Dostoyevsky were new. On this 
point Schonfield is vaguer and even less “shocking.” First, we read that young 
Saul nearly lost his reason from too much ascetic practice and too much pre- 
occupation with the mystery of creation and other Jewish mystical lore. Later 
it seems that Saul became “convinced that he himself was the Messiah.” (This 
is Schonfield’s most “shocking” “discovery.” ) Then, when he heard Jesus pro- 
claimed as Messiah, he became more and more enraged against the Nazarenes 
and his mind tottered again. In Klausner the Damascus-road vision was an epi- 
leptic seizure: the light was a psychological reaction common to epileptics. In 
Schonfield the light was a flash of real lighting that knocked the distraught Saul 
into a “semi-trance.” As a result, Saul was able to objectify his Messianic urge, 
and see that Jesus was destined to be Messiah, while he, Saul, was to be this 
Messiah’s ardent representative, almost a Vice-Messiah. Apparently the thorn 
in the flesh was Paul’s rash egotism, which now and then tempted him to be 
envious because of having to take second place and had to be fought down. But 
the author is a bit unclear on the point. In another place he speaks of “one of 
his attacks,” as though it were a disease. 

With regard to the relative influence of Judaism and Hellenism on Paul, Schon- 
field inclines more toward Judaism than does Klausner, it being necessary to re- 
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member that Schonfield’s definition of Judaism is broader than Klausner’s. To 
Schonfield, Paul’s mysticism is a rather thoroughly Jewish thing. Likewise his 
“polarity” (Klausner’s word): Schonfield says it is typically Jewish for the same 
man to be capable of both mystical flights and practical accomplishments in the 
workaday world. Even so, Schonfield once uses the term “dual personality“ in 
respect to Paul. 

It was a surprise to see several grammatical errors: “whom” for “who” (p. 30) ; 
the “due to” error at least twice (pp. 82 and 135). British writers are usually 
more meticulous than American on such points. Much worse is the use several 
times of the term “race” applied to the Jews. We even read once (p. 31) that 
“Saul was of pure Jewish blood.” When will such absurd notions be relegated 
to the limbo where they belong? 

If the reader has got the impression that this book is being reviewed adversely 
or is not recommended, he is wrong. It is enjoyable reading. There is much to 
be praised that could not even be mentioned in the review. The reviewer would 
say with respect to Schonfield and Klausner, not “either . . . or,” but “read both.” 


W. F. STINESPRING 


GUIDANCE FOR PASTORS 


The Pastoral Epistles; Introduction, Translation, Commentary, by BurToN Scott 
Easton. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1947. 240 pp. $3.00. 


New TESTAMENT scholars in recent years have paid little attention to the Pastoral 
Epistles. Their non-Pauline origin is now generally acknowledged; theologically 
they have little to contribute; they belong historically to the post-apostolic age. 
So it is assumed that their place among the New Testament writings must be 
marked by a bar sinister. They only hang on the fringes of the Book and for all 
serious purposes may be left out of account. 

This is a grave injustice, for the three Epistles, however they originated, are 
of first-rate value. They have probably done more than any other writings to 
mould the organization of the church, and while they contain little that is pro- 
found or mystical they stand for a noble type of Christianity, and one which has 
always attracted the common man. Even from the scholarly point of view they 
are among the most instructive of the New Testament writings, for they come 
near the close of the early development and enable us to trace it through its vari- 
ous phases. Dr. Easton is one of the most accomplished of living New Testament 
scholars, and we cannot but be grateful that he has applied his learning and 
insight to the study of the Pastoral Epistles. He examines them critically in 
their relation to the life and literature of their age, and there is much in his work 
that cannot be fully appreciated without special knowledge. But he takes care 
to write in simple, intelligible fashion, so that his book can be used by preachers 
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as a working commentary, and also by intelligent laymen who wish to acquaint 
themselves with the newer outlook in New Testament criticism. 

After an Introduction in which the origin and purpose, the literary and re- 
ligious character of the Epistles, are very ably discussed, there is a detailed com- 
mentary which forms the main portion of the book. It is accompanied by a new 
translation which aims at bringing out the precise force of the writer’s language, 
too often missed by readers ignorant of Greek. The notes in the commentary 
are always lucid and concise, and deal first with the general meaning of each 
passage, then with the special difficulties involved in it. The closing section of 
the book is headed “Word Studies,” a modest title which fails to do justice to a 
series of brief discussions into which the author has thrown the best part of his 
thought and learning. The Pastoral Epistles contain a number of characteristic 
words, some of them new in Christian literature, others traditional but now em- 
ployed with a different shade of meaning. The teaching of the Epistles is con- 
centrated in these words, and by careful study of them we can make out the his- 
tory of early Christian ideas and customs and institutions, much as an archaeolo- 
gist can determine the nature of an old civilization from a few surviving objects. 
Dr. Easton examines these significant words: Appearance, Bishop, Elder, Deacon, 
Faith, Gospel, Grace, Mystery, Righteous, Saviour, to mention only a few of 
the most important. He traces them to their origin in Jewish and Greek thought, 
and shows how they were adopted into Christianity and acquired new meanings 
from time to time. In this manner he brings the Pastoral Epistles into their con- 
text with New Testament religion as a whole. 

Some of his results may be indicated. He holds that all the evidences of lan- 
guage, theology, and historical circumstance are against the Pauline authorship 
of the Epistles. While allowing for the possible inclusion of several Pauline frag- 
ments he regards even this as doubtful. At the same time he would assign the 
Epistles to a date not subsequent to the close of the first century. He arranges 
them chronologically in the order: II Timothy, Titus, I Timothy, and finds that 
they are all the work of a single author. Their main purpose is to afford guidance 
to pastors in a difficult time, and chiefly in view of the encroachments of semi- 
pagan teaching. The names Timothy and Titus are to be taken in a purely 
figurative sense as denoting the typical pastors whom the writer has in mind. 
The position of these pastors was something between that of the earlier apostles 
and the later bishops. They were men who had the general control of local com- 
munities, appointing officers to serve under them and seeing to it that their 
people remained faithful to the Christian morality and the approved tradition. 
Dr. Easton avoids the use of the word “bishop,” and translates the Greek term 
simply as “ruler.” He seeks to determine the functions of the subordinate of- 
ficials, both men and women, and here he avails himself not only of New Tes- 
tament data but of later documents, some of them quite recently discovered, 
which have thrown light on church order in the early period. For the first time 
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he explains the requirement that a bishop should be “the husband of one wife,” 
that is, should not enter on a second marriage. He deals in a sympathetic spirit 
with the religion of the Epistles, which has often been condemned as a formal 
orthodoxy. He well points out that in an age when the church was honeycombed 
with erratic sects the chief need was for stable doctrines, clearly defined, and 
that by formalizing Christianity the writer of the Pastorals did much to pre- 
serve it. Likewise the ethical teaching of the Epistles, while it falls far short of the 
Sermon on the Mount, was that which the time required. It was summed up in 
Titus 2:2: “Be temperate, serious, self-controlled, sound in faith, love, stead- 
fastness.” Here we have a “triad of Hellenistic virtues, to which a triad of Chris- 
tian virtues is added.” 

In his exegetical commentary Dr. Easton applies in detail the judgments he 
has formed by his larger survey of the Epistles. He finds that almost every verse 
becomes intelligible when we frankly accept these letters for what they are: post- 
Pauline writings, intended for pastors in Gentile communities, where the church 
was seeking to organize itself in face of outward opposition and heresy within. 
His commentary has thus a refreshing quality of straightforwardness. He does 
not aim at compromise solutions, but adopts without any hesitation those which 
meet the real conditions. In most cases he compels our agreement, though oc- 
casionally he leaves us questioning. Must we regard the three Epistles as all by 
the same author? Was Second Timothy, which represents Paul as now on the 
point of death, the first of them to be written? Are so many of the finest verses 
in these Epistles to be viewed as citations or current proverbs? One may instance 
the saying “To the pure all things are pure,” which Dr. Easton regards as quoted. 
But surely the man who could write so excellently had enough literary ability 
and Christian feeling to make the verse himself. The “faithful sayings” scattered 
through the Epistles are undoubtedly citations, and we could have wished that 
Dr. Easton had gone more fully into their origin. One of the most interesting 
New Testament problems which still awaits discussion is that of early Christian 
hymns, and Dr. Easton, with his wide and recondite knowledge, is admirably 
fitted to deal with it. Perhaps he has left it for future investigation, and mean- 
while we can only thank him for a commentary which, from almost every point 
of view, is the best which has yet been written on the Pastoral Epistles. 


E. F. Scott 


THE GOSPEL FACES THE WORLD 


The Fohannine Epistles, by C. Harotp Dopp. Harper and Brothers, New York, 
1946. 163 pp. $2.75. 


Tuis 1s the latest addition to the Moffatt New Testament Commentaries, and 
maintains the standard of excellence which has characterized the series. There 
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are many fine commentaries on the Johannine Epistles, but Dr. Dodd has made 
a distinct contribution in this volume, both through his introductory discussion 
and through his method of exposition. 

In the Introduction he emphasizes the fact that the writer of the Epistles is 
standing for the common original gospel of the primitive church in the face of 
the rising tide of Hellenistic mysticism or Gnosticism in the religious life of that 
day. This incipient Gnosticism assumed the evil of the material universe and 
sought escape from it through some kind of mystical or esoteric knowledge. The 
Epistles suggest many of the false claims of these false teachers, such as, “we 
know God,” “we are in the light,” etc. The First Epistle emphasizes that Chris- 
tian profession must be evidenced by Christian morality. The rejection of the 
incarnation of Christ was also a corollary of the Gnostic assumption that matter 
was evil, and this rejection is singled out by the writer as a special mark of the 
“heretics” (2:22; 4:2f.; 5:6). Throughout his exposition Dr. Dodd is con- 
stantly pointing out how the primitive gospel is brought into contrast with these 
Gnostic tendencies. In the Introduction Dr. Dodd also gives an excellent sum- 
mary of the elements of the primitive gospel found in First John (pp. xxvii to 
xlii), and the writer’s special points of emphasis (pp. xliii to xlvii). 

He believes the three Epistles were written by one of the Presbyters in Asia 
Minor, perhaps between A.p. 96 and 110. He believes that this Presbyter is not 
to be identified with the Evangelist who wrote the Fourth Gospel. He perhaps 
was a disciple of the Evangelist, and was deeply influenced by his thought and 
style. However, he was not a slavish imitator, but had thoughts of his own, and 
he stood closer to the phraseology of the primitive gospel than did the Evangelist. 
This conclusion Dr. Dodd argues from certain differences in style and vocabu- 
lary as well as some differences in theological thought and expression. These 
differences are there, and Dr. Dodd has done us a favor in restating them clearly. 
However, it may be said that great numbers of New Testament scholars are 
driven to the conclusion that the same man wrote both the Gospel and the Epistles 
because the similarities so outweigh these recognized differences. Dr. Dodd is 
right in saying that the authorship of these anonymous documents is not the thing 
of primary importance for us. Our chief interest should lie in their message. 

Dr. Dodd’s exposition is linked with Dr. Moffatt’s translation, but he is not 
slavishly bound to it and feels free to criticize it where necessary. His method of 
handling the exposition is excellent. He does not confine himself to verse-by- 
verse comment, but frequently selects what seem to him the two or three key ideas 
of the section and develops them at more length, with such skill and suggestive- 
ness that the meaning of the whole section is illuminated. This is a commentary 
which anyone studying the Johannine Epistles will find well worth having. 


James E. Bear 
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GRIEVOUSLY HANDICAPPED 


The Christian Doctrine of Grace, by Oscar HarpMan. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1947. 128 pp. $2.00. 


THIS BOOK is not exegetical, and it is not a reasoned argument one would expect 
from a theological treatise. It is primarily an appeal to reasonable prejudice con- 
cerning the moral claims of theological opinion. The author is a Catholic who 
is convinced that the Reformed doctrine of grace, as interpreted by him and 
presented through quotations out of their context, is “immoral” (pp. 61, 85). 
His primary purpose seems to be to convince the reader of the monstrous nature 
of the doctrine of predestination and to woo him to a Catholic (again as inter- 
preted by him), synergistic position which will make him a believing and prac- 
ticing churchman. 

It is not easy to make a direct exegetical criticism of this book because the 
issues with which it deals belong to the history of theological controversy, espe- 
cially among Catholics and Protestants, rather than to biblical teaching. He is 
against the orthodox Protestant doctrines of total depravity and predestination, 
and against a corresponding doctrine of grace which would nullify human free- 
dom. He is for the proposition that, “Grievously handicapped though he [“every 
man”’| is, by reason of the evil which has intruded itself into God’s creation, by 
the original sin which is the resultant of the sins of all his forefathers, and most of 
all by the actual sins which are his own, man is yet redeemable, if only some 
great appeal and some sufficient help were available from outside him” (p. 78). 
Every man is “grievously handicapped.” How grievously is he handicapped? Are 
all men handicapped alike? Are they handicapped, or are they sinners in need of 
forgiveness and deliverance? Men, according to the Bible, are not handicapped 
in obeying God, grievously or otherwise. They are responsible to obey God, but 
they will not do it. 

The inability of men is “moral” which is other than being handicapped. On 
the other hand, they are morally unable to obey God. That is why the Incarnation, 
the Atonement, the work of the Holy Spirit are necessary; and these are expres- 
sions of the grace of God without which no man can be saved. Is man saved “by 
some great appeal and some sufficient help from outside him?” Must he respond 
to “some great appeal” and receive “sufficient help,” etc? Does man go half way 
and God go the other half? Where is the biblical justification for such a view, 
however it may appeal to our minds? Where indeed is the justification for it in 
Christian experience? We strive to obey God. We are given the power to obey 
him. But we know nothing of this division of labor which does injustice both to 
human responsibility and to divine grace. Catholic synergism is a rationalization 
which has no basis either in Scripture or in Christian experience. As Jonathan 
Edwards said, “God does all, we do all.” God’s doing and our doing are of dif- 
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ferent orders, and as we do, we do by God’s grace. As to Dr. Hardman’s defi- 
nition of original sin as “the resultant of the sins of all his forefathers,” it is neither 
biblical, nor Catholic, nor self-explanatory. 

The author says of grace, “that it is essentially the divine favor which is be- 
stowed upon man, and that it takes the form of a beneficent personal influence 
which is brought to bear upon the spirit of man by the Spirit of God” (p. 85). 
Grace as divine favor is of course biblical. But what does “personal influence” 
mean? Does God influence man as men influence one another? Does grace con- 
sist in rational or moral persuasion? Does God enter into a dialogue with us? Is 
grace the same as controversy? It has become fashionable in modern theology 
to speak of God’s “personal influence,” as against the impersonal conceptions 
of God’s activity in us. But we must not forget that God is God and not man. 
Besides, in the Bible, grace emphasizes the unmerited character of the favor of God 
in that he sent his Son into the world for our salvation. When grace refers to 
Jesus Christ, it refers usually to his character as “gracious.” It also refers to the 
power of God or Christ which turns man’s weakness into strength. But the Bible 
does not give us a theory of Divine “influence” as either personal or impersonal. 
God acts both through and in spite of the will of man. 

Protestantism has at least one advantage over Catholicism which we would 
not forget. The latter assumes that the church’s tradition of doctrine and prac- 
tice is a development from biblical Christianity. Hence the Catholic shows little 
aptitude for a serious study of the Bible with a view to criticizing the church. 
Hence the church can effect far reaching modifications of biblical teachings with- 
out much concern for their actual correspondence with the teachings of the Bible. 
The Protestants are, on the other hand, committed to the task of constantly re- 
examining the doctrines of the churches in the light of the best knowledge of the 
Bible available. The Catholic has no choice but to adhere to ecclesiastical doc- 
trine and cultus, and to hope that someday the heretics and schismatics will re- 
turn to “the true church.” The Protestant, on the other hand, can always criticize 
his ideas and his life in the light of the Bible, and hope for the increase of truth 
and righteousness in the church. We do not have to choose between Protestant 
orthodoxy and Catholicism. We expect to be loyal to our Reformed heritage 
and to criticize it toward a greater purity of our faith according to the Bible. 


JosepH HarouTuniAN 


ETHICAL RELIGION 


The Challenge of New Testament Ethics, by L. H. MarsHatyi. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1947. 363 pp. $4.50. 


GREATER EVEN than the neglect of biblical theology was the lack of interest in 
biblical ethics in recent years. At first sight, such a statement seems to be para- 
doxical in view of the fact that to a very large extent Protestantism offered itself 
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to the modern world as an ethical religion. But the assertion is not quite as star- 
tling as it appears. Except for the fact that Protestants had given up the belief 
in the supreme authority of the Bible, their faith would never have disintegrated 
into pure moralism. 
Dr. Marshall has written a comprehensive work, in which he combines pro- 
found knowledge of New Testament exegesis with a good mastery of the prin- 
cipal ethical theories of ancient and modern times. One half of his book is de- 
voted to the ethical teaching of Jesus, the other half to that of Paul. The rest 
of the New Testament books are left out of consideration except for casual ref- 
erences. The author was probably of the opinion that the non-Pauline Epistles, 
Acts, and Revelation would not yield much material for his study. For the treat- 
ment of Jesus, the author relies primarily upon the Synoptic Gospels. He stresses 
the indissoluble connection in which religion and ethics are found in the New 
Testament. In his opinion, all of its ethical teachings are rooted in a threefold 
belief: in the reality of a spiritual or moral order, in divine providence presiding 
over the destinies of man, and in the fact that all men are potentially members 
of God’s Kingdom. The newness of Jesus’ ethical teaching is not found in a new 
ethical code—rather all his moral commandments have their parallels elsewhere 
—but in the intensity of his ethics. Unlike Paul, Jesus credited man with moral 
assets, and the cause of man’s moral failure was sought by Jesus in man’s own 
will. With Harnack and other theologians, Dr. Marshall makes light of the 
eschatological aspect of the Kingdom. It is in the first place God’s coming to 
man’s soul with a transcendent moral claim; and those who recognize that claim 
are, therefore, in the Kingdom. Jesus’ ethical views are described, first of all, as 
attitudes or dispositions of the heart, both in their negative aspects as sins, and 
then positively as virtues. The beatitudes are regarded as their most compre- 
hensive enumeration. The commandments given by Jesus, especially in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, are not to be interpreted as a moral code but rather as vivid 
descriptions of the new type of human nature which must arise in us. While 
Jesus in his ethical teaching envisages in the first place the relation of God and 
the individual soul and pays little interest to a world which is to pass away any- 
how, the principles underlying his ethical teaching can and must, nevertheless, 
be applied to the great public issues, if mankind is to prosper. While Paul’s out- 
look differed from that of Jesus, and while it was centered around the idea of 
salvation (soteria) rather than around that of the Kingdom of God, his ethical 
principles agreed with those of Jesus both in structure and goal and thus supple- 
mented them. This can be so, because the core of Paul’s ethical teaching is 
Jewish rather than Hellenistic, despite his borrowings of philosophical termi- 
nology. The author reaches the conclusion that we need more of Christ himself, 
more exactly of his convictions, his ideals, his character. In this sense, God him- 
self speaks and acts through Christ. 
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A clear style and a cultivated but not oversophisticated language make this 
book pleasant and interesting reading. The problems are set forth succinctly and 
developed in a straightforward manner. There are many details, especially in 
the description of the sins and the Christian virtues, by which every reader will 
be greatly benefited. Nevertheless, the book as a whole is disappointing. Firstly, 
one wonders how such lofty virtues as the author describes can ever be actual- 
ized by a mere effort of the will. The author has nothing to say about the work 
and power of the Holy Spirit A second defect is even more serious. Despite the 
title of the work the reader will hardly ever feel challenged by this presentation 
of New Testament ethics. Studying this book one is impelled to think how nice 
it would be if more people adopted such standards of life. But one does not sense 
a divine necessity behind this way of life. It is not difficult to see why this im- 
pression is created. Those elements of the New Testament which make for the 
urgency of its appeal and its inescapable verdict, are missing in Dr. Marshall’s 
presentation. Nothing is said about the danger that precious, God-given life will 
be wasted and eternally lost, if people pursue their “natural,” traditional ways, 
including those of ethical idealism. Similarly, his description of the manifold 
human sins seems to be a catalogue of evidences of our moral frailty rather than 
the recording of judgment which the heavenly King passes on us, revealing there- 
by to us the shameless way in which we despise both his majesty and his love. 
Furthermore, while it is clearly shown that Jesus had no interest in this world 
as it is, nevertheless in this treatise on Jesus’ ethics there is nothing found of Jesus’ 
vision of God’s rule over an apostate world. Yet it was that idea which domi- 
nated all the thinking of the primitive church, and it engendered therein both 
that passionate zeal to work for God’s cause in a godless world, and that courage 
which defied all the powers of this world, because these people believed in the 
final victory of Christ. 

The author is certainly consistent in his dissertation. If Jesus is but the mani- 
festation of God’s moral law, all the above mentioned features will seem to be 
irrelevant and incidental. But the early church was victorious because it chal- 
lenged a world of moral ideals in the name of a living Redeemer, not by a new 
system of ethics. I am afraid the situation has not changed during the last 1900 
years and the world has grown cooler toward a type of Christianity such as is 
presented in this book, cooler than it was in the days of Harnack and Wilhelm 
Herrmann, who seem to have been the author’s masters. Otto A. Prrer 


RATIONALE OF THE IRRATIONAL 


Rudolph Otto’s Interpretation of Religion, by Ropert F. Davipson. Princeton 
University Press, 1947. 213 pp. $2.50. 


No SINGLE BOOK has more profoundly influenced religious thought in the twen- 
tieth century than Rudolf Otto’s Idea of the Holy. Yet Otto has had to wait a 
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long while for an orderly statement and estimate of his whole contribution to re- 
ligious thought. We owe a real debt of gratitude to Robert Davidson for filling 
this gap. 

Chapter I, on Otto’s “Theological Heritage,” shows that his conception of the 
autonomy of religion, and its more than rational character, is the “culmination 
of more than a century of closely-knit theological development that had its be- 
ginnings in . . . the faith of Luther and the philosophy of Kant” (p. 19). Luther 
distinguished religious faith sharply from reason, and saw in it, as Otto points out, 
a “unique cognitive faculty for the apprehension of divine truth.” Kant likewise 
made religion independent of pure reason, but made it dependent on morals. 
Schleiermacher disentangled it from morals, only to fail to differentiate it clearly 
from aesthetic feeling. Ritschl saw the basis of religion in “independent value- 
judgments” not reducible to theoretical or moral aesthetic judgments, but did 
not clearly define the nature of these value-judgments. Troeltsch believed in the 
existence of a unique religious A priori, as indigenous in the human soul as the 
rational, moral, aesthetic faculties revealed in Kant’s three critiques; but he was 
unable to describe its contents. Otto’s religious philosophy combines “the vital 
faith of Luther, the romantic piety of Schleiermacher, and the value-theology 
of Ritschl” in a kind of “Kantian critique of the religious consciousness” such as 
Troeltsch proposed but never carried through (p. 49). 

It would be the proper object of such a critique to show on the one hand the 
uniqueness of religion, and on the other hand its commanding centrality in re- 
lation to science, morals, and aesthetics. It is Davidson’s main criticism of Otto 
that he succeeded so well in differentiating religion from the rest of life that he 
never quite got it back into relationship again. At one stage in his career, Otto 
found the solution of this problem in Fries’ philosophy, which sees religion as the 
common root of scientific knowledge, moral faith, and aesthetic insight (Ahn- 
dung), but he later became convinced that religion was more unique than Fries 
depicted it. In his Jdea of the Holy, he devoted himself mainly to stating the non- 
rational, non-moral, more-than-aesthetic element in religious holiness, while leav- 
ing the door open for the inclusion of moral holiness, etc., in precisely the highest 
forms of religion. In Chapters II to IV Davidson states Otto’s theory of the 
uniqueness of the holy; while in two concluding chapters he analyses Otto’s at- 
tempts to interpret religion in its relation to the rest of life, and proposes some 
amendments thereto. 

Religion’s distinctiveness and autonomy appears in three forms: (1) the unique 
quality of immediate personal experience known as the “numinous,” or the “crea- 
ture-feeling”; (2) an independent way of valuing life which appears in the cate- 
gories of “holiness” (numinous worth), “sin” (numinous unworth), and “salva- 
tion,” and (3) a unique religious faculty of insight into ultimate reality, which 
expresses itself typically in ideograms or figures of speech rather than in abstract 
propositions that can be argued to and argued from. Davidson thinks that de- 
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spite some misleading terms such as stupor, Otto has given what will remain the 
classic analysis of the religious consciousness; “but despite his ingenious efforts to 
do so, he has been nothing like so successful in reuniting religion with reason, 
morality and aesthetic appreciation after having severed the Friesian bond be- 
tween them” (p. 157). 

Perhaps if Otto had lived to deliver his Gifford Lectures, he might have solved 
this problem, since he never gave up adherence to the Friesian philosophy, and 
his last essays suggest that there is “a broad synthetic function of the category of 
the sacred in the field of value” (p. 178). This would have saved him, if he 
had carried it through, from such absurdities as that of seeing no relationship 
between the holy and the sublime—a mistake which exactly reverses Schleier- 
macher’s tendency to identify the two. The view to which Davidson himself 
finally is led is that religion is an attitude of the whole man, in which rational, 
moral, aesthetic elements are present from the beginning, along with the element 
of numinous sanctity; but the holy is the value of values which ought to pervade 
and control all other values. 

As thus corrected and reconstructed, Otto’s philosophy of religion is proposed 
as a better foundation for the “new supernaturalism” than Barth and his disciples 
can furnish, because of their unwillingness to “define” the supernatural to which 
they point with such impressive awe (p. 17). This reviewer agrees. Defined as 
an ideogram, the supernatural is not degraded to the natural, as it tends to be by 
rational types of definition; but on the other hand, its mysteries are not left as 
impenetrable paradoxes. Otto furnishes a sort of rationale for the irrational (or 
super-rational) elements in theology, which Barth defiantly throws in your face. 


WALTER MARSHALL Horton 


TRUTH IN EXPANDING SYSTEMS 


The Revival of Realism: Critical Studies in Contemporary Philosophy, by JAMES 
Fe1BLEMAN. The University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 1946. 323 
pp. $4.00. 


IN THIS vERY illuminating work, Dr. Feibleman, who is one of the most prolific 
and original of our younger philosophers, gives a spirited defense of the Greek 
heritage so widely questioned today. He holds that the great contribution of the 
Greeks was their realism. By realism is meant: (1) that theory of knowledge 
which teaches that universals and values are objective to human perception and 
independent of things perceived; and (2) that metaphysical view which applies 
the term “reality” both to being (essence, possibility, universals) and to exist- 
ence (particulars, facts). We derive both these views from Plato despite the fact 
that he hovered between realism and an idealism that regards the existent world 
as “unreal.” The chief opponents of realism are the nominalists. They teach 
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that reality belongs to existence alone; and, hence, that this world of individual 
facts and persons is the real world. They are apt to be materialists. Modern 
scientists from Galileo on have sided with nominalism. Yet their methods and 
discoveries, the author contends, point to the truth of realism. For science pro- 
gressively discloses a rational order of the universe. 


Among the chief nominalists today are the logical positivists who hold that 
words are signs of emotion or cues to sense-perception but never lead us to meta- 
physical truth or real value. Realists, on the contrary, rightly insist that words 
refer directly to universals or values and only indirectly to actual things. Logical 
positivists fail to see that words have an ontological and epistemological status 
as well as psychological effects. Much current confusion in semantics lies in 
failure to distinguish “value words,” “logic words,” and “fact words.” The first 
two are closer to reality. Plato was right, indeed, in teaching that language can- 
not fully express reality and so resorting to myth when definition fails. Dr. Feible- 
man argues brilliantly that symbolic logic leads to realism for it implicitly asserts 
a universe of truth in ever expanding systems. 


The present century has witnessed a great revival of realism, not only in phi- 
losophy in the writings of Moore, Peirce, Russell, and Whitehead, but also in 
history (Toynbee), in science, semantics, and symbolic logic (the revolt against 
positivism ), and even in psychology (Adler’s psycho-analysis). This entire move- 
ment is sketched with bold strokes. 


Dr. Feibleman is forced to admit that there are no pure realists today of any 
great note. Whitehead is a Platonist in teaching that universals and values are 
objectively real (his “eternal objects”). They are real both as potentialities in 
actual things and also as forming the “primordial nature of God.” But White- 
head also has a strain of nominalism in his doctrine of prehension, of Bergsonism 
in his omnipresent “creativity,” and of mysticism in his Spinoza-like conception 
of God as twofold — primordial nature and consequent nature. All monistic 
philosophers, says the author in a penetrating observation, “achieve their monism 
by uniting all knowledge under the simplest categories and then by attributing 
these simple categories to God.” Whitehead, like Spinoza, is “God-intoxicated.” 
At the opposite pole is the Godless realism of Bertrand Russell who views man 
as the lonely bearer of values in the universe. Yet Russell goes to the extreme of 
saying that logic has nothing to do with actuality. He is most truly a realist when 
he affirms that axioms are not arbitrary, that they are either true or false. The 
purest realist in recent thought is C. S. Peirce, that neglected genius who gave 
William James the seed-thought of pragmatism. Yet Peirce was no pragmatist 
but taught that the very method of science implies the existence of laws which 
science does not create. Thus science does test truth by practical consequences, 
as James said, but they are consequences that necessarily follow from pre-existing 
truth and witness to its reality. 
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Of the American realists who led the attack upon idealism a generation ago, 
the author deems none worthy of mention. Is it because they were nominalists? 
Why then omit the rationalistic realism of Spaulding? He does, however, devote 
a brilliant chapter to the critical realist, Lovejoy, and his book The Great Chain 
of Being. The three properties, plenitude, continuity, and gradation, all trace- 
able in conception to Plato and his successors, must be understood if modern 
philosophy is to be comprehended at all. Penitude, for example, is the principle 
that the realm of possibility must embrace everything possible, must be “full.” 
But this is true only of the realm of essence, not of actuality which is limited and 
imperfect. Thus the possession of power is perfectly possible without the exercise 
of it. Now the error of Lovejoy, as of many other critics, is to make attacks upon 
realism which would be valid against idealism. For “the fallacy of idealism con- 
sists in the error of regarding possibility as a realm of perfect actuals.” Leibniz, 
the optimist, should never have said that this world is the “best of all possible 
worlds.” Defenders of Leibniz, however, would say that he added the qualifica- 
tion “under the circumstances of finitude” and that he did not, as our author 
claims, say that actuality is absolutely determined. Again, the principle of grada- 
tion (ascending values to perfection), if misunderstood, would imply the ne- 
cessity of evil. But evil is not partiality or negation. It is privation of the good 
and should be regarded as a “property of actuality alone.” Since evil, then, is not 
necessary, as Spinoza and Voltaire thought, it is capable of being diminished. 
In all these issues, the true realism, and we may add, the true Platonism, is that 
which regards the world of actuality as “the fragmentary and incomplete but 
none the less real actualization of universals.” 

With the same ingenious technique of using his opponent’s position as a spring- 
board for leaping to the truth, Dr. Feibleman proceeds to a most provocative 
critique of Toynbee’s A Study of History. He seeks to show that Toynbee’s 
basic categories involve him in an ontological dualism of matter and spirit, a 
subjective idealism (he means epistemological dualism) of mind and reality, and 
a theological transcendentalism of other-worldly emphasis. Along with these, 
Toynbee holds to a supernaturalism in morals: the good life here is only a prep- 
aration for the life to come. He is also, the author thinks, committed to a de- 
terminism of history. Societies are born, grow to maturity, decline and die with 
almost fatalistic recurrence. The author surely overlooks here the fact that Toyn- 
bee has safeguarded himself against fatalism, that he not only postulates the free- 
dom of the individual but believes that the creative minority, men of genius and 
moral prophets, leap forward to some new pattern of existence. It should also 
be pointed out that in his doctrine of Transfiguration Toynbee does have a this- 
worldly emphasis. Dr. Feibleman would have Toynbee substitute an immanentist 
theology, choose the Jesus who proclaimed the more abundant life over the Jesus 
who bade us give up earthly things and lay up treasure in heaven. But the author 
gives us no good reasons for holding that transcendence and immanence are mu- 
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tually exclusive concepts. Did not Toynbee write: “Perhaps the truth is that 
no created thing can ever be evil intrinsically and irremediably, because no cre- 
ated thing is incapable of serving as a vehicle for the virtues that flow from the 
Creator”? The writer is doubtless correct, however, in his contention that Toyn- 
bee underestimates the role of science and art in civilization. 

Dr. Feibleman’s own theology seems to be modelled after Peirce’s “tychistic 
agapism,” or the view that out of original chaos and disorder the universe has 
gradually been evolving towards love and order. For the tendency to obey laws 
“always has been and always will be a growing thing.” With this highly orig- 
inal doctrine goes Peirce’s ethics based upon “love of the unlimited community,” 
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haviour of modern men has reached a level of ingenious deviltry and wholesale 
devastation unequalled by barbarians or beasts,” and yet, conscious of the fact 


hor 


n a love which with the infinity of a great logic in it must go beyond all limited 
> oT classes in its devotion, even beyond mankind to the whole universe. This is the 
L, doctrine of the Fourth Gospel which Peirce treasured. It implies the immanentist 
le view that “the things of this world are worthy.” The author fails to tell us, how- 
- ever, that Peirce was also a theist, that he believed that the starting point of the 
ir universe is not chance but God, the Creator. Throughout this highly stimulating 
> ee book, the author never comes to grips with the Hebrew-Christian realism which 
e- views Personality, as not alone the ground of truth, order, and possibility, but 
d as the primary fact of reality. Hence he has little regard for a Self-Revealed 
ot Truth. Despite this grave defect and many hasty judgments, such as calling Des- 
d. cartes and Kant nominalists, Professor Feibleman merits great praise for his scin- 
7 tillating presentation of contemporary issues. D. Maurice ALLAN 

ut 

e A DESIGN FOR LIVING 

ve What Is a Man, by Rosert Russett Wicks. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
e's ' York, 1947. 224 pp. $2.75. 

i _  Tuis is the third volume from the pen of Dean Robert Russell Wicks, the other 
se, | two being The Reason for Living and One Generation and Another. The full 
P- significance of the title of this book is apparent when it is restored to its setting 
er in Shakespeare’s Hamlet, Act IV, Scene 4: 

ith “What is a man, 

m- § If his chief good and market of his time 

ec- Be but to sleep and feed? A beast, no more.” 

~ Dean Wicks sets himself the task of offering “a design for living that makes 
a sense” to those who feel that they are caught in a civilization which contradicts 
tist itself, who are bewildered by the fact that the recent course of events has run 
am counter to their best individual intentions, who are aware that “the overall be- 
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that “the level of individual intelligence and good will has never been so high.” 
In undertaking to help his readers to make “meaning out of contradiction,” the 
author employs the Lord’s Prayer as a formula of the Christian faith—a formula 
that has some twenty centuries of testing behind it; that is familiar, concise and 
simple; that is rooted in the Jewish heritage, and is agreed upon and used by 
Catholics and Protestants; that is general enough to contain, in solution, the pro- 
foundest insights of our religious tradition, while leaving ample room for differ- 
ences of interpretation; and that is universal and timeless. The Lord’s Prayer, 
then, is the pattern for the book. Dean Wicks is not concerned with an exposi- 
tion of the prayer itself but with the meaning of life behind what he calls “the 
most universal formula for understanding human nature that is known to our 
bewildered race.” 


What Is a Man has a brief prologue, six major divisions, and an epilogue. Part 
I, “Our Awareness of Mystery,” is based upon the first clause of the Lord’s 
Prayer, “Our Father, who art in heaven, hallowed be thy name.” The primary 
obligation of every man is to recognize that he is a creature who can never equal 
or comprehend his Creator. In his treatment of this fundamental matter, the 
author discusses four gifts of Creator to creature—faith, wonder, growth, and 
revelation. 


Part II is called “Our Two Futures” and is built around the petition, “Thy 
Kingdom Come.” One future pertains to the fulfillment of our natural desires; 
the other is concerned with the fulfillment of personality. Without this second 
future in the reckoning, our natural life of desire leads to frustration. Our natu- 
ral life can be continuously transformed so that we become dead to it and are 
resurrected on a higher level where the spirit of man proves invincible, with power 
to share itself in a community which has no final limits. Our “first nature” is 
the raw material out of which our “second nature” is made. In a most incisive 
and arresting manner, Dean Wicks follows this through discussions of death and 
resurrection, the coming of the Kingdom of God, and the meaning of history. 


Part III has for its title “Our Final Dependence.” “Thy will be done” is the 
petition from the Lord’s Prayer that sums up what the author has to say. In 
the last five hundred years we have been unconsciously shifting over from a God- 
centered to a man-centered world. We are caught now in a catastrophic ex- 
perience of correction, reclamation, revelation, and rebirth—and painful though 
it may prove to be, there must come about a reshift of our dominant interest 
from man and his ends to God and his purposes. He has revealed himself, is 
at work in all the resistance and incompleteness of his creation—and his will 
“keeps on being done whatever we may do.” In my judgment, pages 73-94 
constitute one of the strongest sections of the book. Here among other aspects of 
the will of God, Wicks deals with the divine corrective, God’s will and evil, and 
God’s omnipotence. 
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A consideration of the petition, “Give us this day our daily bread,” requires 
attention to the difficult relation of body and soul in ordinary life. This consti- 
tutes Part IV, “Our Entanglement in Necessities.” The latter part of this treat- 
ment is especially timely and constructive as Dean Wicks writes of the develop- 
ment of responsible individuals in an unfavorable environment. 


In Part V, “Our Habit of Self-Defeat,” the petition, “Forgive us our tres- 
passes, as we forgive those who trespass against us,” is put into the setting of our 
contemporary lives where it is vindicated and applied in personal and corporate 
relationships. This part of the book closes with an exceptionally provocative sec- 
tion on “The Freedom of God.” 


“Our Continuous Conversion,” the subject of Part VI, is suggested by Christ’s 
words in the Lord’s Prayer, “Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from 
evil.” The emphasis here is that character is nowhere made by escaping from 
evil, but in the contest with evil. And it is a continuous contest. All of us are 
good and bad, right and wrong at the same time. Pascal’s statement is used— 
that there are only two classes of people, sinners who think themselves righteous, 
and the righteous who think themselves sinners. “Ours is a serious predicament 
—imperfect people all tangled in the consequences of unlimited relations in an 
inexhaustible universe, dealing with titanic forces of cosmic machinery and re- 
sponsible to universal laws, so few of which we know.” But our human na- 
ture is “convertible” and there is hope through God’s grace, by which Wicks 
means “all that is ‘given’ in the making and remaking of our life, in addition to 
everything we can do.” 


Dean Wicks’ epilogu@is a worthy conclusion to a stimulating book. Here is 
recognized the eternal Kingdom, “the something that is forever.” And here is 
the strongest indictment in the book—an indictment of the sort of conservatism 
that is smug and comfortable, the selfishness that blocks the progress of the world. 


This is the kind of book that I have come to expect from Dean Wicks, since 
finding such pleasure and profit in his earlier volumes. He writes with keen in- 
sight into human problems, with an obvious awareness of social issues of current 
importance, and with a balanced sense of what is vital in the Christian tradition. 
Perhaps most striking of all the qualities of his writing is the ability that he has in 
applying eternal truth to personal and social needs. This he does with skill, com- 
mon sense, and good humor. In the present volume, as in his book, The Reason 
for Living, numerous questions are raised—more, indeed, than he attempts to 
answer completely. There are any number of issues raised in What Is a Man 
that the author has barely touched upon. This, however, is his method deliberately 
chosen. The book is readable, geared to life, provocative, and hopeful in its out- 
look. 


WaALLAcE M. ALSTON 
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FROM GOD OR MAN? 


The Church and Christian Education, by Paut H. Vietn. The Bethany Press, 
St. Louis, 1947. 314 pp. $2.50. 


A Functional Approach to Religious Education, by Ernest J. Cuave. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1947. 168 pp. $2.50. 


Dr. VieTH’s book was called “the most needed publication of 1947.” Probably 
for those interested in religious education this extravagant claim is true. After 
the fashion of the day, The International Council of Religious Education pro- 
jected a study of the “present status of Christian Education.” An unusually strong 
sommittee of sixty men and women was appointed to carry it through. This 
group took its obligation seriously and examined from every angle the problems 
involved in Christian education for our day. 

The result of its work was a mountain of mimeographed material; all valuable, 
yet, in its initial form, unavailable for general use. The chairman of the com- 
mittee, Dr. Paul H. Vieth, Horace Bushnell professor of Christian Nurture at 
Yale Divinity School, was asked to reduce it to a book! This prodigious task he 
performed excellently. No one man could have produced this book, as it rests 
on the researches and conclusions of many specialists. Almost certainly, no one 
else in so fine a way could have evaluated, condensed, unified, and presented their 
findings. 

The book is amazingly comprehensive. It begins with a chapter on “Christian 
Education—Yesterday and Today” and ends with one gn “Christian Education 
—Today and Tomorrow.” Between history and prophecy the author discusses 
every major problem which belongs to this field. His statement of the philosophy 
and theology which underlie Christian education, is forward looking yet con- 
servative. There is no comfort here for the religious educator who has turned 
his back on an objectively real God who revealed himself in Jesus Christ. The 
chapter on “The Family in Christian Education” is in line with the present tre- 
mendous emphasis on the value of the early years of life and on the home. It 
is hard to write appreciatively of particular chapters, for they are all good. 

The book not only creates the conviction that the church must give herself 
with new urgency and far more wisely to her educational task; it offers much 
practical guidance to those who must lead in this high and difficult endeavor. 
It is made clear that the primary responsibility for an effective program of Chris- 
tian education in the local church rests on the minister. Its success or failure 
is in his hands. Every minister should read this book and study it with the staff 
of his church school. 

Dr. Chave, professor of Religious Education in the Divinity School of the 
University of Chicago, like Dr. Vieth has for many years been a leader among 
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religious educators. He, too, writes well and is a vigorous thinker, but his ap- 
proach to the subject is quite different. One believes in a supernatural revela- 
tion and starts from within the Christian tradition; the other holds that there 
are “two great handicaps to the effective functioning of religion in the modern 
world—sectarianism and supernaturalism,” and breaks sharply with historic 
Christianity: “Religious education cannot look backward for its message, methods, 
or incentives but must find them in the growing present.” One would make con- 
structive changes within the pattern of Christian education as we find it today; 
the other would revolutionize the pattern itself. 

This reviewer disagrees utterly with Dr. Chave’s basic assumption. How 
strange these words of his sound now: “The developing wisdom and idealism 
of humanity is equal to its problems!” Yet one finds much that is stimulating 
and worthwhile. The author is a crusader for the “new” religious education. He 
writes brilliantly and with passion. No better apologist for this viewpoint has 
entered the lists on its behalf. He makes it plain that those teaching in the church 
should speak the language of our age and see that religion is presented as rele- 
vant to the problems created by continuing social changes. They should dis- 
cover and obey the laws operative in the individual, society, and the physical 
universe. They must realize that religion should integrate the whole of experi- 
ence. They must examine the functions of religion and attempt to find out what 
makes conduct, or a person, religious. His ten categories by which religion can 
be tested, with the elaboration of their meaning, constitute the bulk of the book 
and are very suggestive. 

The conservative in religious education should read both books; that might 
not be a bad thing for the liberal to do. 

W. TALIAFERRO THOMPSON 
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An Introduction to fesus for the Twen- 
tieth Century, by R. W. Stewart. 
The Macmillan Company, New 


York, 1947. 127 pp. $1.75. 


Tuis is a dynamic interpretation of the 
life of Jesus Christ. The author avoids 
any traditional approach. He is more 
interested in what Jesus did with his 
power than in what happened to him. 
He seeks to introduce Jesus to those 
who find the supreme reality in terms of 
action, or who view theory and prac- 
tice as one. Dr. Stewart is a master of 
English prose. He has drawn a clear, 
well-ordered, and convincing portrait 
of our Lord in action. 

In eight concise chapters he describes 
the religious situation into which Jesus 
entered, and the opening events of his 
public career. He reveals how Jesus’ 
activity alienated the Pharisees. He 
shows that Jesus’ thought about him- 
self chiefly concerns his function. This 
function meant the gathering up of the 
movement of his ministry into a course 
of action which would precipitate a 
crisis for him, involving humiliation, 
suffering, and death. Consequently the 
significance of this crisis, which led on 
to an assured victory is to be seen not 
merely by his death, but even more by 
how he died. His passion is a triumph 
of active faith. Christianity emerged as 
a universal fellowship. In extending the 





range of its community it was severed 
from its Jewish matrix but became the 
true fulfillment of Israel’s ancient hope. 
Christianity, therefore, is not a rival of 
Jewish faith but rather gives it its 
crowning touch. Such modern cate- 
gories as reality and truth, reality and 
change, reality and chance, help us to 
see the actual function of Jesus in the 
movement of his time. 


This realistic treatment lights up the 
Gospel perspective of Jesus’ ministry at 
many points. It is in accord with the 
synoptic pattern. It stops, however, 
just short of the sublime climax in the 
Resurrection. After all, the Resurrec- 
tion is the indispensable link between 
what Jesus began to do and to teach, 
and what he has continued to do in the 
Christian church. How else is one to 
account for the dynamic activities of 
the early Christians? Dr. Stewart who 
is minister of the Killermont Parish 
Church, Glasgow, Scotland, might well 
carry forward this same realistic ap- 
proach to the early Christians, for the 
sake of twentieth century readers. The 
proclamation of the Risen Jesus would 
then take its proper place in the Chris- 
tian perspective. 

The author has provided a clear an- 
alytic outline at the head of each chap- 
ter. A concluding index to the many 
aspects of Jesus’ ministry discussed 




















would greatly assist the student who 
would like to refer once and again to 
these illuminating pages. 

Howarp TittMaNn Kuist 





We Would See Fesus, by RussELi 
Henry STAFFORD. Pilgrim Press, 
Boston, 1947. 120 pp. $2.00. 


Dr. STAFFORD, a minister of the Con- 
gregational Church, was for seventeen 
years pastor of the Old South Church 
in Boston, and is now president of the 
Hartford Seminary Foundation. He 
bas written a brief, non-technical life of 
Christ in a very readable, attractive 
style. Just at the end of the book he 
states his definite conviction that Jesus 
was “not only teacher, but Lord, not 
only man, but God.” He believes in 
the historicity of at least some of the 
niracles, including the Resurrection but 
not the Virgin Birth. There is much in 
the book that is good and suggestive, 
though there is much with which the 
reviewer cannot agree, especially in re- 
gard to the inspiration of Scripture and 
eschatology. The book is so brief that 
the author most often states dogmatical- 
ly his views without giving proof for 
them or suggesting alternate possibili- 
ties. The author does not pretend to 
make any contribution to technical 
knowledge in the field. 
SAMUEL A. CARTLEDGE 





Towards the Understanding of Fesus, 
by Viapmmir G. Smxkuovitcu. The 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1947. 


165 pp. $2.75. 
Tuts book by Professor Simkhovitch of 
Columbia University has been repeat- 
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edly reprinted since its publication in 
1921. It contains three studies, the first 
of which gives the title to the book. The 
other two, “Rome’s Fall Reconsidered” 
and “Hay and History,” show the con- 
nection between the decay of agricul- 
ture and the deteriorating life of a na- 
tion. These give us a new slant on the 
early centuries and are suggestive for 
our national prosperity today. 

The main study gives the author’s 
conviction that Jesus’ teaching must be 
understood in the light of his historical 
background. Jesus grew up in a time 
of seething unrest under the yoke of 
Rome. Revolts were periodic and cul- 
minated in the one which led to the de- 
struction of Jerusalem in A.D. 70, a 
disaster clearly foreseen by Jesus. The 
Jews were looking for the Messiah to 
lead them to victory over Rome. Their 
solution was force. Jesus came, know- 
ing himself to be God’s Messiah. His 
claims and his teachings would be 
judged in the light of the popular hopes 
and desires. The author presents what 
he believes to be the real implications 
of Jesus’ words as understood in such 
a situation. It is thought-provoking, 
and it is not surprising that the book 
has been reprinted repeatedly. 


James E. Brear 





How to Study Luke, by Josepu M. 
Gettys. John Knox Press, Rich- 
mond, 1947. 144 pp. Paper, $1.00. 

Tuis is one of a series which the pro- 

fessor of Bible at the General Assem- 

bly’s Training School for Lay Workers 
in Richmond, Virginia, is preparing for 
his pupils. The writer is to be com- 
mended for his clarity, his simplicity, 
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his combining of background material 
and interpretation with an insistence 
that the student do his own thinking. 

The present volume contains a good, 
detailed outline of the Gospel of Luke 
by paragraphs. The independence of 
chapter divisions is refreshing. Good 
reading material on Luke is suggested. 
The reiterated requirement that the 
student write out his own interpretation 
of the Gospel, paragraph by paragraph, 
is sound. On the other hand, too much 
attention is given to passages “similar 
and dissimilar,” for this is hardly of 
great significance. The book especially 
lacks an overall picture of the approach 
and the message of Luke. There is care- 
ful analysis, but little synthesis. A re- 
vision, which should contain more ques- 
tions and studies such as those on the 
last page, is suggested. These studies 
should go into Luke’s theology, his so- 
cial teachings, and his main purpose. 
The volume hardly compares with this 
same author’s treatment of the Book of 
Revelation. 

JuLIAN Price Love 





A Reading of Revelation, by CHARLES 
LESLIE VENABLE. The Muhlenberg 
Press, Philadelphia, 1947. 114 pp. 
$1.75. 

Tue author believes that the book of 

Revelation was written in a period 

much like our own, and so it has a mes- 

sage which the modern man needs. For 
him, Revelation does not give informa- 
tion as to future events, but rather pic- 
tures the victory of Christ over the 
forces of evil, a victory we may share 
here and now. This book is not a com- 
mentary, but a “reading,” that is, the 
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contents of the book itself are presented 
with just enough explanatory comment 
thrown in to enable the reader to un- 
derstand its meaning. 


The Apostolic Fathers, edited by Lup- 
wic ScHopp. The Cima Publishing 
Co., New York. 401 pp. $4.00. 


Tus volume is the first of a projected 
series of seventy-two giving translations 
of the Fathers of the Church of the first 
seven centuries. The series is the project 
of a group of American Catholic schol- 
ars who desire to make the writings of 
the Fathers available in modern Eng- 
lish. The present volume is excellently 
edited, printed on good paper, and at- 
tractively bound in red buckram. The 
translation is made from the text of 
Karl Bihlmeyer, Die Apostolichen Va- 
ter (Tiibingen, 1924), and is a very 
good one. As is natural, in the intro- 
ductions and in the footnotes attention 
is called occasionally to statements in 
these writings which might favor the 
position or doctrine of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, but there seems to be no 
attempt to strengthen their case by a 
forced translation. We rejoice in this 
undertaking which will make available 
to the English reader scholarly and 
readable translations of all the writings 
of the Fathers of the Church. 


James E. Brar 





Art in the Early Church, by WALTER 
Lowrie. Pantheon Books, New York, 
1947. 268 pp., 153 plates. $6.00. 

ForTy-FIVE years ago, a budding young 

scholar wrote a book entitled Monu- 

ments of the Early Church, which be- 
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came and has remained a standard 
work on the art of the early Church. 
Much in this work, however, has been 
outmoded by the development of schol- 
arship in this field, little of which has 
been made available for English-read- 
ing students. So Dr. Lowrie, now a 
seasoned scholar, with many notable 
books to his credit, brings out a new 
and almost completely rewritten edition 
of his older work. It reflects the author’s 
strong and attractive personality, with 
his catholic (not Roman) point of 
view, as well as his mature and sym- 
pathetic understanding of early Chris- 
tian art. Especially valuable are the 
many illustrations, five hundred of 
them, more than are to be found in any 
other work in this field. Text, style, 
and illustrations (carefully indexed ) 
combine to make this the best available, 
and an almost ideal, handbook on the 
subject. 





The Arts of the Church, by RicHarp 
H. Rirrer. The Pilgrim Press, Bos- 
ton, 1947. 146 pp. $4.00. 

Every minister knows that the Chris- 

tian church has used the arts as aids in 

its ministry, but not every minister 
knows the peculiar values, problems, 
and dangers of each of the arts. Min- 
isters of the liturgical branches are apt 
to know more of the values and less of 
the pitfalls, while leaders of the free 
churches are sometimes more concerned 
with the dangers that beset the use of 
the arts than with the acquisition of 
sound understanding and appreciation 
of artistic values. Then, too, some 
church leaders are temperamentally 
more artistic than others and by native 
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endowment have a keener interest in 
the church arts. Regardless of inclina- 
tion, every minister must have a sane 
view of the relation of the arts to Chris- 
tian worship, for, willy-nilly, the arts are 
in every church—to assist or to hinder 
—and frequently it is the minister’s 
judgment which determines the differ- 
ence. 


Church leaders, who earnestly desire 
a clear view of the purposes of the vari- 
ous church arts and who do not have 
time to delve into tomes of art criticism, 
have here a brief volume of accurate, 
practical, and appreciative information 
about each of the major church arts. 
This book is a product of some years of 
study by the Congregational-Christian 
Arts Guild, a group of authorities in 
architecture, music, church literature, 
drama, painting, and sculpture. Names 
like Von Ogden Vogt, Harold Einecke, 
Clarence Ward, Fred Eastman, and Al- 
bert Bailey give an idea of the sound 
scholarship and Christian insights of 
the group. This volume was written by 
the president of this Guild. 


In these pages a reader will find not 
only interesting historical and philo- 
sophical backgrounds but also cogent 
discussions of such typical problems as 
the relative merits of divided chancel 
or central pulpit, the meaning and 
values of symbolism, the problem of 
responsive readings, should “Amen” be 
said by congregation after prayers, how 
can drama be used effectively in the 
church, what makes painting and sculp- 
ture Christian. Each chapter has a list 
of approximately a dozen excellent 
books for additional reading on the par- 
ticular art. Also there is a section of 
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beautiful photographs which illustrate 
the various arts. 

This is an exceptionally valuable 
book and the reviewer hopes it will have 


oes eee. James R. SypNor 





A History of the fews, from the Baby- 
lonian Exile to the End of World 
War II, by Sotomon GrayzeE.. The 
Jewish Publication Society of Amer- 
ica, Philadelphia, 1947. 835 pp., 121 
illustrations, 24 maps, bibliography 
and index. $3.50. 

GENTILES, as well as Jews, will be grate- 

ful to Dr. Grayzel for this modern, up- 

to-date, well-proportioned, well-bal- 
anced, and well-written, popular his- 
tory of the Jews. The author has tried 
to tell the story as objectively as pos- 
sible, without emotionalism, and with- 
out undue emphasis on the tragic ele- 
ment that runs through the whole. He 
acknowledges, however, that he has 


faith in Judaism and in the Jewish. 


people, and that one reason for writing 
has been his desire to fortify the spirit 
and strengthen the determination of his 
fellow Jews to persevere in the path of 
their ancestors, and patiently and hope- 
fully to labor for the welfare of man- 
kind. To accomplish this aim objec- 
tivity is blended with interpretation, 
which adds to the interest and value of 
the book even though elements of the 
interpretation may be questioned—the 
author’s criticism, for example, of those 
who still are not convinced that Zionism 
is the answer to the Jew’s long search 
for security. This reviewer wishes that 
Dr. Grayzel had pe penetrated a little more 
deeply | into ‘the causes for the “agelong 
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suffering of the Jews, and that he was 
not quite so prone.toidentify our so- 
called Christian civilization with. Chri- 
tianity. He wishes, nonetheless, that 
every Protestant minister, every Catho- 
lic priest, and as many of the laymen 
as possible, could be induced to read 
this book. Anti-semitism seems to be 
growing even in America, and the Jew- 
ish_question is still a pressing one. It 
would help immensely if spiritual lead- 
ers of Christendom knew more of the 
history of the Jews and more of the his- 
tory of the Christian church in relation 
to the Jews. This book is probably the 
best introduction to the subject. 


ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 











American Overture: Fewish Rights in 
Colonial Times, by ABRAM VOSSEN 
GoopMaAN. Jewish Publication So- 
ciety of America, Philadelphia, 1947. 
265 pp. $3.00. 


Tue Jew was better treated in America 
than anywhere else in the world, but 
even here he was not accorded the full 
rights of citizens all at once. This book 
is devoted to telling the story of the 
Jew’s changing status in the various 
colonies up to the time of the Revolu- 
tion. The story is well told and con- 
tains some surprises. Thus the Puri- 
tans, not noted for their tolerance, have 
a clear record so far as their treatment 
of the Jews is concerned, while the easy 
going Dutch attempted to exclude Jews 
from New Netherland altogether and, 
when that failed, they barred them 
from gainful occupations and imposed 
a special discriminatory tax upon them. 
Rhode Island, in spite of Roger Wil- 




















liams’ well-known principle, withdrew 
civil equality from the Jews after 1728. 
South Carolina’s record, on the other 
hand, was outstanding, with its treat- 
ment of the Jews more uniformly fa- 
vorable than that of any other colony 
where they settled in numbers. 

According to the author there were 
never more than one thousand Jews liv- 
ing among the three million and more 
inhabitants of the colonies. “Yet this 
handful of Jews were not only the meas- 
ure of the expanding spirit of a nation, 
they were also important as the fore- 
runners of modern American Israel, the 
most fortunate and well-placed Jewish 
group that all the millenia of a people’s 
checkered history have witnessed. Their 
lot was a portent of the future growth 
of American Jewry, the promise of 
equality under the protective banner of 
the Stars and Stripes.” 

ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 





Methodism, ed. Wirtt1am K. ANDER- 
son. The Methodist Publishing 
House, Nashville, 1947. 317 pp. 
$2.00. 

Tue Methodist Church is to be con- 

gratulated on its literature. No other 

of our American denominations can put 
before its constituency so many books 
of high order, dealing with the founder, 
the history, the present status, and the 
genius of their movement. The present 
work is “a summary of basic informa- 
tion concerning the Methodist Church.” 
There are twenty-five chapters, written 


by the leading scholars of the church, 


describing, discussing, and evaluating 
in Part I “Early Developments,” in Part 
II “Distinctive Emphases,” and in Part 
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III “Twentieth Century Methodism.” 
The writers make no untenable claims 
for their church, but plainly reflect their 
pride in its doctrines, its organization, 
its spirit, and its achievements, and also 
their faith in its future, with here and 
there a word of caution, or suggestion 
for improvement. There is no better 
book for a non-Methodist who wishes 
to understand the real genius of this 
great church as it faces the new day. 





Albert Schweitzer, the Man and His 
Mind, by Georce SEAver. Harper 
Brothers, New York, 1947. 346 pp. 
$3.75. 

Tuts book deals with a fascinating sub- 

ject, Albert Schweitzer, one of the great- 

est souls of this age. He stands in four 

dimensions—an amazing intellect, a 

pioneering creative personality, a sensi- 

tive appreciator of truth and beauty, 
and a self-giving helper of both men 
and all living things. The author knows 
his subject as he was associated with 
him while himself an assistant native 
commissioner in Africa and for twenty 
years since has studied Schweitzer and 
his writings. He comes to this book with 
mature and unique preparation: Ox- 
ford graduate, worker in Africa, teacher, 
preacher, reviewer for the London 
Times Literary Supplement, and bio- 
graphical writer. He admires Schweit- 
zer as a man and accepts largely his 
conclusions. The book, therefore, is ably 
written, with a profound understanding 
of this amazing multi-sided genius. 
Everybody should know Albert 

Schweitzer, and one can get a compre- 

hensive view of him through Seaver’s 

book. What an intellect! A first rate 
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musician and authority on J. Sebastian 
Bach; an epoch-making scholar of the 
life of Jesus, blazing new trails in The 
Quest of the Historical Jesus, which 
no student may ignore; a profound stu- 
dent of the Apostle Paul; a master of 
philosophical thought; and a compiler 
ofea study of civilization. Schweitzer 
does not follow old trails but beats out 
new paths in music, in historical criti- 
cism, in theology, in philosophy, and 
goes down into Africa as one of the 
most unique of missionaries. 

How thrilling to see this sensitive soul 
seek truth, beauty, and goodness. He 
pleads to preserve old organs from-the 
discard and works with them until he 
woos from them music they were 
thought incapable of producing. He 
discovers worth in men everywhere 
from European university to African 
jungle. He seeks truth no matter where 
it may lead. And with it all, his soul is 
simple, loving, beautiful, and profound. 
Admittedly, he intellectually never un- 
derstood Jesus, “who comes as one un- 
known, without a name, as of old, by 
the lakeside,” but he hears his “Follow 
thou me!” and Schweitzer at this com- 
mand goes self-forgetfully to give of 
himself as few have ever done follow- 
ing him, “who came not to be minis- 
tered unto but to minister.” True, at 
times, those who have read wisely and 
understandingly in Schweitzer’s books 
may disagree with the appraisal of this 
biographer, but all will join in the ap- 
preciation of a great and lovely charac- 
ter, who rises like a divine promise of 
what man may be in this sordid genera- 
tion of cruelty and thoughtlessness. 


Hun ter B. BLAKELY 
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Tomorrow Is Here, by KENNETH SCorrt | 
LaTourRETTE and W. Ricuey Hose, 
The Friendship Press, New York, 
1947- 142 pp. $1.50. 

THE title of this book was suggested by 

Dr. Latourette’s Missions Tomorrow, 

published in 1936. It is a dramatic in- 

terpretation of the Christian Missionary 
movement as represented at the Whitby, 

Ontario, meeting of the International 

Missionary Council in July, 1947. The 

authors do not give a detailed account 

of what was said and done at this con- 
ference; but under the inspiration of 
that meeting they confront us with the 
world as it is today in all of its tragic 
need; the church today around the 
world; the reality of Christian fellow- 
ship in the world-wide church; the eter- 
nal gospel the church proclaims; the 
realization of that gospel in life; and 
an outline of the steps ahead in carry- 
ing out the obligations that are ours in 
the tomorrow that is here. It would 
not be possible to find another such 
informative, inspiring, and challenging 

panoramic presentation, in so brief a 

compass, of the Christian world enter- 

prise, its possibilities, and its promise in 
our generation. It should be read by 
every Christian, and for the minister it 
is indispensable. 

DonaLp W. RICHARDSON 





Dauntless Women, by WINIFRED 
MaTHEws..- Friendship Press, New 
York, 1947. 170 pp. $1.50. 

Tue story of seven pioneer women, 

wives of great missionaries, who them- 

selves were great and heroic, who made 
the far-reaching work of their husbands 
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possible, and in addition did their full 
share in carrying the gospel and in min- 
istering to human needs under circum- 
stances which no ordinary women (or 
men) would dare to face. 


Look at the Missionary, by WINBURN 
T. Tuomas. The Friendship Press, 
New York, 1947. 60 pp. $.75. 


THE story in words and pictures of mis- 
sionaries in America and in other lands, 
showing the varied forms of work they 
do in carrying the gospel and in meet- 
ing the needs of people without regard 
to race or country. 


The Shrine of a People’s Soul, by Ev- 
win W. Situ. The Friendship 
Press, New York, 1947. 212 pp. 
$1.50. 

Tuis is a revised edition of a work first 

published in Great Britain in 1939, and 

now (1947) published in the United 

States. It is the story of the Bible, its 

translation, and its use among differ- 

ent peoples in many different lands; 
an informing account of one of the 
most enduring and enriching phases 
of missionary work; and well worth 
reading by every minister, Sunday 

School teacher, and student of missions. 

It introduces to a kind of Foreign Mis- 

sion work with which most church 

members are unfamiliar. 


Stories of the Book of Books, by GracE 
W. McGavran. The Friendship 
Press, New York, 1947. 182 pp. 
$1.50. 

A FASCINATINGLY interesting collection 

of stories, gathered from various parts 

of the world, telling the history of the 
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Bible, its translations into different lan- 
guages, and its universal appeal and 
power; beginning with the seventh cen- 
tury and coming down to the present. 


Our Christian Faith, by WALTER M. 
Horton. The Pilgrim Press, Boston, 
1947. Revised Edition. 124 pp. 
$2.50. 

ORIGINALLY a denominational state- 

ment for the Congregational-Christian 

Church, this edition has been revised to 

embody a more catholic credo. Points 

where theologians differ are generally 
fairly presented. The treatment is in- 
spirational rather than instructional. 

While minds defining Christianity chief- 

ly by sacred clichés and formulas may 

not care much for this, the catholic 
mind will delight in its freshness and 
evangelical power. The basis is the 

Bible, and particular creeds are used 

“respectfully but freely, as temporary 

summaries of Biblical faith, some of 

which have continued to have value be- 
yond their own time.” Three particu- 
lar contemporary affirmations of faith 
are quoted extensively at the beginnings 
of chapters: the one by John Bennett 
about 1937, the Madras conference re- 
port, and the Congregational-Christian 
statement of faith in 1943. Following 
the time-honored sequence, first we are 
faced with God the creator and ruler; 
then the rebellion of man; then re- 
demption, the kingdom of God, and the 
church. Since “a church is not a church 
when it no longer has the Holy Spirit,” 
and there is “much evidence” that the 
church has today lost the Spirit, the lat- 
ter and larger part of the book is con- 
cerned with the “two basic require- 
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ments for the renewal of the living 
Spirit in a living church,” namely the 
church’s connection with God through 
Christ, and her connection with the 
lost world. The faith, fellowship, and 
freedom of the church are emphasized, 
with a concluding look forward to the 
“final victory over evil.” 

This book should be a great tonic for 
torpid souls. Among numerous quot- 
able passages one may cite two. One 
might be a motto for our evangelism: 
“Missionary evangelism which converts 
but a few such Christ-like persons and 
unites them in world community with 
one another, does more for world deliv- 
erance than all the reform movements 
ever launched, so long as the mind of 
Christ is absent from such movements.” 
And another might serve as the basis 
for our alliances of all sorts of other 
bodies of Christians: “Concerning the 
exact nature of the relationship between 
our Mediator and the high contracting 
parties between whom he mediates, 
there is naturally much difference of 
opinion, since there is a mystery here 
that goes clean to the bottom of reality; 
but concerning the absolute allegiance 
we owe to the Word of God which he 
mediates and incarnates, there is no 
room for dispute.” 

KENNETH J. FoREMAN 





The Christian Faith and Way, by Har- 
RIS FRANKLIN RALL. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, New York and 
Nashville, 1947. 115 pp., glossary 
and index. $ .50. 

DESIGNED as a study manual, this pre- 

sents Christianity as a way of faith 

(thinking about God, the world, and 





man), a way of life (living-with God, 
man, and the world), and a way of 
help (coming to us from a power 
greater than ourselves). Just because 
it is so definitely instructional, almost 
catechetical, some differences come out 
sharply between the “Reformed” posi- 
tions and those taken here, which are 
probably more or less standard among 
Methodists and other large Protestant 
bodies. All chapters have the clarity 
which comes from crystallizing a life- 
time of Christian thinking, and on the 
whole, conservative Christians can 
agree. 


Christian Beliefs, by RaLpH E. Knup- 
SEN. The Judson Press, Philadelphia, 
1947- 177 pp. $1.75. 

Tuis analysis of basic Christian beliefs, 
expressed in simple terms, is obviously 
a book for laymen. A limited bibliog- 
raphy, detailed chapter outlines, and a 
set of questions for discussion following 
each chapter, as well as the author’s 
expressed intention, indicate a book de- 
signed for use in study classes. The 
author is dean and professor of New 
Testament Literature and Interpreta- 
tion at Berkeley Baptist Divinity School. 
The text reveals an author whose spirit 
is refreshingly liberal without being at 
all radical, and presents a theological 
point of view which is essentially con- 
servative without being in the least re- 
actionary. 


Christian Doctrine for Sunday School 
Teachers, by Park Hays MILuEr. 
Wilde Publishing Company, Boston, 
Mass., 1947. 105 pp. $1.00. 

Tuis very fine little book is designed 

for pastors to put in the hands of their 
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church officers and Sunday School 
teachers. It is a simple clear-cut treat- 
ment of the more important doctrines 
of our Protestant faith, written for lay- 
men not theologians, easily understood. 
On the deity of Christ and the vicarious 
atonement the book rings as clear and 
true as a bell. The chapter on the fu- 
ture life is splendid in its treatment of 
the future of the redeemed. One might 
wish for a clearer statement as to the 
future of the impenitent and the unbe- 
lieving. In the treatment of inspiration 
the Protestant doctrine of the Bible as 
the supreme authority is effectively pre- 
sented. He also makes plain the fact 
that the Scriptures are a revelation not 
an evolution, and that they constitute 
God’s supreme message to man. His 
treatment of “Progressive Revelation” 
is helpful, though it may not entirely 
satisfy the most conservative minds. 
Rosert A. Laps_ey, Jr. 





The Holy Spirit in Puritan Faith and 
Experience, by Grorrrey F. Nut- 
TALL. The Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1947. 192 pp. $3.25. 

Tus book, written as a doctor’s thesis, 

with requisite footnotes and references, 

is far richer than its title would: indi- 
cate, for it was the Puritans of the Sev- 
enteenth century who first really ex- 
plored the implications of the doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit for Christian faith 
and experience. It comes somewhat as 

a surprise to find the Quakers included 

in this study of Puritan theology, but 

the author does right to include them. 

While the Quakers were the arch op- 

ponents of the conservative wing of the 
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Puritans (for example, the Presbyteri- 
ans), they extended and fused many of 
the views of the radicals (including 
Congregationalists and various individ- 
ualists), and it is only against this back- 
ground that differences among Puritans 
can be appreciated, or that the Quakers 
and their significance for the Christian 
movement in general can be fully un- 
derstood. 


Thus the Reformation was character- 
ized by an emphasis on the Bible as the 
Word of God. The Reformers taught 
that its writers were inspired and its 
readers illuminated by the Holy Spirit. 
But can the Holy Spirit speak to men 
apart from the Scriptures? Conserva- 
tive Puritans agreed with the Reformers 
that the Spirit and the Word could not 
be disjoined; radical Puritans answered 
the question in the affirmative in prin- 


' ciple; Quaker devotion to the Bible was 


accompanied by a claim to have the 
same spirit as the writers of the Word. 


Again are spiritual leadings granted 
yielding infallibility in the intellectual 
sphere and perfectibility in the practi- 
cal sphere? Both of these questions were 
answered in the negative by conserva- 
tives, including Owen and Baxter; in 
the affirmative by radicals in principle, 
and by the Quakers in practice. 

The book, with its numerous quota- 
tions from representatives of the various 
points of view, becomes a rich and re- 
warding study not only of Puritan the- 
ology, but also that of the Quakers, and 
of the still too greatly neglected doc- 
trine of the Holy Spirit in its practical 
bearing on Christian faith and experi- 
ence; and throws light on many of the 
distinctive views and practices of the 








dle, 








present day. It isa book which can be 
most heartily commended. 
ERNEST Trice THOMPSON 





What Lutherans Are Thinking, ed. E. 
C. Fenpt. The Wartburg Press, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, 1947. 592 pp. $3.50. 

Tuts volume is one of the results of the 

first free conference of Lutheran theo- 

logical professors in the United States 
and Canada, held in 1943. Its purpose, 
in which it succeeds extremely well, is 
to present a picture of Lutheran faith 
and life in one volume. Each of its 
twenty-eight chapters is by a different 

author and each author represents a 

Lutheran seminary or college. Three 

of the chapters deal with questions of 

biblical criticism and theology, twelve 
with major doctrines from a systematic 
point of view, and the thirteen remain- 
ing ones with Lutheran attitudes toward 
worship, unity, piety, personal and so- 
cial ethics, education, and missions. 

While the authors write with indepen- 

dence and exhibit some diversity of 

viewpoint, they also seek to indicate 

views common to Lutheranism as a 

whole. 

Several general impressions are left 
by this book. One is of the unwavering 
fidelity of these writers to the views of 
Luther, a fidelity far more conscious 
and complete than that of Presbyterians 
to John Calvin. Cognate with this is 
the prevailing conservatism, sometimes 
fundamentalistic in nature, but for the 
most part thoughtful and non-dogmatic. 
Finally, there are definite indications 
that some of these leaders are striving 
for a closer unity among the various 
branches of Lutheranism and along 
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with this showing a greater willingness 
to draw closer to other Protestant 
bodies. 

If one desires an up-to-date and au- 
thoritative picture of American Luther- 
anism, this reviewer knows nothing bet- 
ter than this symposium. 


Joun Newton Tuomas 





The Path of the Saint, ANonyMmous. 
Harper & Bros., New York, 1947. 
240 pp. $2.50. 


Behold the Spirit, by ALAN W. Watts. 
The Pantheon Press, 1947. 254 pp. 
$2.75. 

Many thinkers hold that in mysticism 

we attain to that certitude in religion 

demanded by an age of science. The 
first, of these two volumes approaches 
the problem from the more theoretical 
standpoint. The author holds that the 
saints were researchers in the realm of 
the Spirit. In Part One he deals with 
the essential principles underlying the 
quest for sainthood, such as that God 
is law, God is light, God is love. Then, 
in Part Two he considers the various 
practical steps prerequisite to spiritual 
research, such as right knowledge, the 
ascetic stretch, the imitation of the 
three cardinal graces, and the contem- 
plative effort. How successful is he in 
trying to make religion truly scientific? 

While his mysticism does give us at first- 

hand, experimental contact with reli- 

gion, yet in many ways it fails to answer 
the intellectual quests and the social pas- 
sion of modern man. 

The second volume on mysticism 
deals with the subject from the practical 
and from the Roman Catholic stand- 
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point. Following the well-known Hege- 
lian formula, the author holds that Ro- 
man Catholicism gives us the thesis, 
Protestantism and Humanism the anti- 
thesis, and incarnational mysticism the 
true synthesis in the interpretation of 
religious experience. He makes the 
rather remarkable concession for a Ro- 
man Catholic that the mere dogmas 
and symbols of the church in them- 
selves will not produce a vital religious 
life. As to the theological implications 
of his mysticism, he centers on the In- 
carnation. He undoubtedly makes a 
valuable contribution to religious ex- 
perience; but it is unfortunate that at 
the last he comes back to the narrow 
Roman position that incarnational mys- 
ticism can come to its practical expres- 
sion only in the sacrament of the Mass 
and the other rites of the Roman 


Church. Ceci V. CRABBE 





How the Church Grows, by Roy A. 
Burkuart. Harper and Bros., New 
York, 1947. 210 pp. $2.00. 

Tuer: is fire in this book. The thought 

of writing it has burned in the author’s 

soul for nearly a decade. He is greatly 
moved by the terrifying needs of the 
time in which we live, the tragic failure 
of the church and his certainty that the 
“True Church,” which, as the carrier 
of the Christian faith, is mankind’s one 
hope, must and can do more. He be- 
lieves in the church. He knows that it 
is “relevant” even in this secularized 
world. That faith is grounded in ex- 
perience; for his church in Columbus, 

Ohio, has been a creative force in that 

city. Evident fruits bear testimony to 

its power. 
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His hope is in the “True Church,” 
which he defines “as a fellowship of 
those who find union with God within 
themselves and with one another, and 
who bring the reality of God to all their 
living, day by day, to fulfill His pur- 
pose.” He does not believe that “The 
First Community Church’’ has 
achieved ; but it will not take its eyes off 
this goal and is everlastingly pressing 
toward it. He would have all churches 
seek to make Christ’s principles live in 
the every day experiences of their mem- 
bers as they meet people face to face, 
and in their relationship to our complex 
and difficult social order. He is sure 
that it is only through their worship, 
study, and fellowship in the Christian 
group that they will gain the wisdom, 
the love, and the courage to live as they 
should. 


Dr. Burkhart shows how his church 
functions as it strives to help its different 
groups and serve the community. He 
introduces us especially to its rather 
elaborate counseling program, its em- 
phasis on vital preaching, its cultiva- 
tion of close fellowship, its careful de- 
velopment of worship, and its ways of 
enlisting and training leaders. 


Of course, this church has several 
thousand members and has built up a 
staff of more than a score of full and 
part-time workers. But the author is 
constantly stressing basic principles and 
looking beyond his own work to the 
“True Church,” which should be the 
ideal even for a church of fifty mem- 
bers. One of his strongest pleas is for 
the weak, struggling, ineffective congre- 
gations in our small towns to unite and 
become a single, vigorous church. Such 
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a church could support a small staff 
and carry out a program somewhat 
comparable to that of the First Commu- 
nity Church. He proves that this is a 
possibility by telling the story of com- 
munity after community in which the 
churches have done just this. 


W. TALIAFERRO THOMPSON 





The Domain of Reality, by W1Lu1AM 
GERBER. King’s Crown Press, New 
York, 1946. 72 pp. $1.00. 


Tus concise doctoral dissertation is 
written for philosophers. It marshals 
before us and puts into order the be- 
wilderingly varied definitions of reality 
to be found among the philosophic 
schools. The word “real” is one of the 
500 most frequently used words in the 
English language but none is less clear 
in its meaning. According to the au- 
thor, the question as to whether any- 
thing natural or supernatural is real or 
not is to be answered by: “(1) Defining 
the entity as clearly as possible, with 
special reference to its function (what 
its relations and effects are); (2) Speci- 
fying the context in which the reality 
of the thing is in question; and (3) 
Seeking evidence of, and measuring the 
extent of, the thing’s functioning in the 
context in question.” We should dis- 
tinguish the “physically real” (record- 
able by instruments of observation in 
space), the “empirically real” (func- 
tioning in some context of experience 
and so “making a difference” to some- 
one) and the “logically real” (entering 
the context of discourse). Finally, there 
are levels of reality, that is, different 
kinds of reality and it is true that “all 
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realities are real on levels extending to- 
wards the inscrutable.” But even the in- 
scrutable is subject to “increasingly 
penetrative analysis and control,” for 
example, atomic energy. 

What then of supernatural reality? 
If we apply these admirably framed 
definitions and distinctions to the reality 
of God, theology will be greatly clari- 
fied. But will the result be adequate? 
Can we specify the context in which 
God’s functioning is most distinctive? 
How shall we measure the divine func- 
tioning in human terms? Is not the 
inscrutability of God to be approached 
in an entirely different manner, namely, 
not by logical analysis but by efforts of 
total comprehension following faith’s 
response to revelation? The author 
seems hardly aware of the whole exis- 
tential movement. Yet within his own 
“universe of discourse” he has rendered 


us a real service. D. M. ALLAN 





God Goes to Golgotha, by W. A. Porx- 
LER and W. F. Brueninc. Concordia 
Publishing House, St. Louis, 1948. 
126 pp. $1.75. 

FIFTEEN Lenten sermons in two inde- 

pendent series. The first series consists 

largely of studies of minor characters 
associated with the Crucifixion, such as 

Malchus, Barabbas, Pilate’s wife. The 

second series includes six sermons based 

upon “pictures of the passion story.” 

Accompanying the volume is a set of 

small color prints depicting the episodes 

which are made the basis of study in 
these six sermons. This is the only note- 
worthy feature in a book of rather ordi- 
nary sermons. 

Frank H. CALDWELL 
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